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Day Conditions— Depriving You of the Advantage of High Speed and 
- Increasing the Amount of Slack Twist Yarn 


Bobbins Will Not Slip at Any Speed 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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@ The use of rayon increased more than 
500% in the past decade—from 33,000,000 
pounds in 1923 to 207,000,000 in 1933. 


A record of progress unique in the annals 
of American business. A tribute to the 
beauty, utility and economy of rayon 
merchandise! @ Remarkable as this 
record of the synthetic yarn industry 


seems today, it is but a forecast of 


REMARKABLE RECORD 


... a Brilliant Future 


A 


rayon s brilliant future. @ @ Industrial 
Rayon Corporation is proud to be 
playing an increasingly important part 
in the Great synthetic yarn industry by 
producing worthy yarns and knitted fabrics 
— SPUN-LO, PREMIER, DUL‘TONE — and 
by merchandising them in a sound manner. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION. 
9801 Walford Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


SPUN-LO PREMIER DUL-TONE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 WEST rOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAI MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Government Buy Huge Quantity 
Cotton Goods 


Ask Bids on a Total of More Than Two Hundred and 
Twenty-Six Billion Yards 


nounced that it will receive bids, beginning August 
14th and running through August 27th, on enor- 
mous supplies of cotton goods. The quantities asked for 
include 70% million yards of sheetings, 36 million yards 


ts -Federal Surplus Relief Corporation has an 


of toweling, 60 million yards of cheesecloth and 60 mil-. 


lion yards of comforter covering. — 


The announcement was made after bids had been open- 
ed on very large quantities of mattress tickings. 

The bid schedules covering the additional purchasing 
are as follows: 

Schedule 86—Opening date August 14th: Sheeting, 
cotton, unbleached, lot 243, 45-inch, 18 million yards; lot 
244, 90-inch, 40 million yards, also 12,500,000 yards of 
63-inch. 

Schedule 87—Opening date August 15th: Cheesecloth, 
cotton, unbleached, 60 million yards. 

Schedule 88—Opendate date August 16th: 
huck and terry, 36 million yards. 

Schedule 89—-Opening date August 17th: Comforter 
covering, 60 million yards. 


Specification on the sheetings are that count 64x64, 
weigh 4.3 ounces, and have a minimum breaking strength 
by the strip method of 55 pounds in the warp and 45 
pounds in. the filling. 


The proposal includes the following special require- 
ments: “The successful bidder or bidders will be re- 
quired to submit a sworn statement that must accompany 
his invoice to the effect that he has replaced by purchase 
since the date of award, raw cotton equivalent in weight 
to the sheeting delivered under his contract. The pur- 
pose of this requirement is to insure that no successful 
bidder will utilize cotton on hand without immediate re- 
placement of such cotton. 


“Processing tax costs to be eliminated from quotation 
and claimed by successful bidders from Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. Under Section 15 (c) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended by the Act approved 
June 16, 1934, the processor is entitled to a credit against 
any processing tax due and payable of the amount of tax, 
which would otherwise be refundable on products deliv- 
ered to. an organization for charitable distribution or use, 
providing the processor establishes in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 


Toweling, 


Revenue (Treasury Decision 4454, July 26, 1934), that 
he has not included the tax in the price of the product so 
delivered or collected the amount of the tax from the said 
organization. Therefore, this corporation will not pay 
the amount of any processing tax due on the products 
covered by this schedule; processors should not, there- 
fore, include the amount of the processing tax in their 
bids, but should take credit therefor in their returns to 
their Collectors of Internal Revenue. This corporation 
will’ furnish whatever evidence the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may require to sup- 
port the bidder’s claim for credit. No credit may be 
allowed unless the claim therefore is filed within six 
months after delivery of the product. Claim for rebate 
is to be based upon conversion factors as announced by 
the Department of Agriculture.” 


Matrress Trck1nc Brs 


Bids for furnishing mattress ticking to the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation, as provided for in Schedule 
No. 83, were opened here last Thursday. Practically all 
bids covered lot 231, which calls for proposals on 32-inch 
wove stripe material. The bidding indicates that a larger 
quantity of material will be purchased as a result of offers 
than were purchased following the opening last month, 
which resulted in orders for only 860,000 yards. 

The bids are listed below. It is likely that the awards 
to successful bidders will be announced by the time this 
issue is published, but the — are given as a matter of 
general interest: 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., lot 231, sities less than 500,000 
yards, .1425; 1 million yards, .14; 1,500,000 yards, 
.1375; 2 million yards, .135, various deliveries, bids con- 
tingent on awards being made not later than August 4th. 

Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., lot 231, f.o.b. 
Columbus, 400,000 yards, .1374, delivery 10,000 yards 
30 days, 200,000 yards each 30 days thereafter. 

Joshua Bailey, Philadelphia, bid for Entwistle Mfg. 
Co., Rockingham, N. C., f.o.b. Rockingham, 100,000 
yards, .1375, delivery 50,000 yards, October 2nd, 50,000 
vards November 2nd. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., lot 231, 1,580,- 
000 yards, .1245: delivery beginning August 31st. 100,- 
000 yards ending November 17th with 167,000: yards. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Recent Developments 


HE scientific study of merchandising has made rapid 

strides during the past decade. It remains, how- 

ever, one of the less advanced phases of economic 
research. When we compare the wealth of data which we 
possess about our manufacturing industry, our agricul- 
ture and our money and banking structure, data which 
have been compiled periodically for many years, with our 
total store of merchandising facts, we find great disparity 
against the latter. It was not until the Fifteenth Decen- 
nial Census which was taken in 1929 that the Federal 
Government took its first complete modern census of 
distribution. 


I used to speak of this census as the first census of 
distribution until one day in browsing through the early 
census documents I came across some statistics on trade 
which had been compiled by the Census Bureau in 1840, 
nearly a century ago, as a part of the decennial census of 
manufactures. Since then I have qualified my statement 
in the interests of accuracy although the early figures 
were much less complete than those now prepared by the 
Census and apparently were accidentally included in the 
1840 census, since no trace of similar data appears before 
or since that date until recent years. _ 7 


The rapid development of our productive capacity 
during the early decades of the twentieth century forced 
upon the attention of business men and economists the 


necessity for a more thorough knowledge of our merchan- — 


dising structure. During the preceding era we had not 
been aware of any difficulty in marketing all of the goods 
we were able to produce. The development of more effi- 
cient large scale production in a relatively short period of 
time created stresses and strains in the old-fashioned 
marketing system which called for correction. It became 
obvious that the new wine of modern production technic 
could no longer be carried in the old distribution bottles. 

No sooner had the need for mass distribution technic 
become apparent than there came a clamor for more facts 
and ‘more reliable facts about how our goods are distrib- 
uted. Answers were sought to such questions as: “Should 
the middleman be eliminated?” ‘As Distribution Costs 
Too High?” “Does the consumer pay more than he 
should while the farmer receives less than he is entitled 
to?” All of these questions have not yet been answered 
but rapid strides are being made to assemble the basic 
facts upon which the correct answers must rest. 


THE CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The most important single contribution to our knowl- 
edge about our marketing structure was the nation-wide 
Census of Distribution which I have mentioned above as 
having been taken in 1930 for the year 1929. This census 
covered all wholesale and retail establishments in the 
United States and assembled a tremendous mass of facts 
about their sales volume, their operating expenses, the 
kind of merchandise handled, number of people employed 
and the salaries and wages paid. A rough idea of the 
scope of this first Census of Distribution may be gleaned 
from the fact that the data require four fat quarto size 


*An address before the University Assemblage of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., August 7, 1934. 
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Merchandising Research 


volumes and fifteen or twenty smaller special trade 
studies. 


WHOLESALING AND WHOLESALERS 


One of the most amazing revelations of the census of 
distribution to laymen and students of merchandising 
alike was the important part which wholesaling plays in 
our national economy. It had been argued for years that 
the wholesaler was being rapidly eliminated and the few 
who still remained were doomed to early extinction. 
Many critics, failing to sense the importance of whole- 
saling functions or feeling that there were better ways of 
performing them, loudly urged the extermination of this 
unpopular type of middleman. 

It came as something of a shock to many of these crit- 
ics to learn that in 1929 there were 169,702 wholesale 
establishments with a volume of business just under $70 
billion or nearly as great as the total value of all man- 
ufactures in the United States in the same year. Of this 
total nearly 80,000 were the very types of wholesalers 
who had popularly been eliminated time and again for 
over a decade. These wholesalers were very live ghosts, 
however, since they transacted a volume of business 
amounting to nearly $3 billion. Moreover, they gave 
employment to nearly a million people and paid out in 
salaries and wages approximately $134 billion, thus con- 
stituting a very valuable part of our total economy. - 

Other facts of importance revealed by this census were 
the total volume of retail trade of nearly $50 billion and 
the fact that our wholesaling and retailing business pro- 
vided employment for nearly fifteen per cent of our gain- 
fully occupied population. 


THE CHAIN SToRE INQUIRY 


About the same time that the census was being taken 
another large marketing research project was being con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Commission at the request 
of the Senate. This was the chain store inquiry. Unlike 
the Census of Distribution which covered every establish- 
ment in the United States, the chain store inquiry was 
conducted on a sample basis. Information was collected 
from a large number of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
independent retailers as well as corporate chains, the total 
for each group constituting an adequate sample of the 
entire field. The main purpose of this study was not to 
secure statistical information of general value to the busi- 
ness man but to determine for legislative purposes the 
economic position of the chain store system in American 
business life. Among the twenty-six reports now avail- 
able information may be had on private brands, sources 
of purchases, operating expenses, services, advertising 
allowances and discounts, prices and margins for grocery, 


drug and tobacco products in four typical American cities, 


as well as data on the effect of chain stores in small com- 
munities and a study of co-operative grocery, drug and 
hardware organizations, sometimes called voluntary 
chains, 


EstTrMATEs OF Retart SALES VOLUME 
The data from the Census of Distribution and the 
chain store inquiry still constitute the chief source of 
information about our marketing structure but they are 
rapidly being supplemented by more recent facts. In my 
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own Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, for 
example, annual estimates of the volume of wholesale and 
retail trade in the different lines of business have been 
made. These annual estimates have been based upon 
scattered bits of information gleaned from various statis- 
tical sources and integrated into a complete estimate for 
the whole in accordance with the most advanced statisti- 
cal technic. How accurate they are we have not been 
able to determine but will know in a relatively short time 
when the 1933 figures from the Census of American Busi- 
ness become available. 


Our estimate for total retail sales for the year 1933 is 
$27,875,000,000, a decline of 4344 per cent since 1929. 
Preliminary estimates of total retail sales based upon 
reports for twelve States issued by the Census Bureau 
give the 1933 figure at $25,049,000,000, a decline of 49 
per cent since 1929. It is believed that these twelve 
States have suffered much more severely from the depres- 
sion than has the country as a whole and that the final 
figure for all States will be from one to two billion dollars 
higher. If so our estimate will be a very close approxi- 
mation to the actual sales volume. With a relatively 
small margin of error and one which we can correct for 
in our future estimates, it will be possible to issue annual 
retail sales estimates which are fairly reliable. 


The importance of this basis for determining approxi- 
mate yearly figures for retail trade lies in the fact that it 
provides a useful guide for quota purposes for manufac- 
turers and wholesalers as well as an indication of the flow 
of goods into consumers’ hands for students of the busi- 
ness cycle covering those years for which no census data 
are available. 


We were very fortunate in having the second nation- 
wide Census of Distribution taken for 1933 just at a time 
when we had worked out the technic for estimating annual 
sales since it provides an ideal check. More important, 
however, is the fact that we shall soon have complete data 
on our merchandising structure for the lowest year of the 
depression to compare with the data covering the prosper- 
ous year of 1929. 


THe CENSUS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Census of American Business constitutes the sec- 
ond great forward stride in the field of marketing re- 
search. It covers for the year 1933 not only the whole- 
sale and retail establishments of the country which were 
covéred in 1929 but includes as well an entire new field 
of investigation, the service and amusement business of 
America. This Census of American Business was inaugu- 
rated last winter as a Civil Works Administration project. 
It was designed primarily to afford dignified and worth- 
while employment to unemployed workers in the white- 
collar class who were overlooked by most of the Civil 
Works Administration projects. This second Census of 
Distribution profited greatly by the first census. In fact, 
had the groundwork not been laid by the first nation-wide 
Census of Distribution; it would have been impossible to 
initiate so large a project on the short notice afforded by 
the Civil Works Administration. Fortunately, many of 
the same people who had conducted the earlier census 
were available for consultation and assistance in launch- 
ing the new project. The result was that the schedules 
were quickly prepared and by the first of the year a geld 
force was at work in all parts of the country collecting 
the basic data which will show the effect of five years of 
depression upon the marketing structure of America. 
Some idea of the progress which was made possible by 
utilizing the skill achieved by the first Census of Distri- 
bution is gained by a comparison of the time required for 
the two censuses. The first census was not completed 


‘in a number of important trade groups. 
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until approximately three years after it was begun. The 
present census of American Business will be completed 
according to the present rate in about one-third of the 
time required for the first census. 


Preliminary statistics have already been made available 
for many States of the Union as I have indicated above 
and I anticipate by the time I return to Washington some 
data will have been released for every State. The final 
complete statistics will not be available, however, until 
early next year. An examination of the data already 
issued shows the startling fact that our wholesale trade 
declined on the average 55 per cent between 1929 and 
1933. In this decline the relative position of independent 
and integrated wholesale establishments appears to have 
been changed. While final figures are not yet available 
there is evidence that independent wholesalers have with- — 
stood the depression better than have the wholesale 
branches operated by manufacturers. Sales volume has 


declined less for the wholesalers and operating costs have 


not increased so greatly. In some trades operating costs 
for wholesalers have actually declined whereas in the 
same trade costs of operating manufacturers’ wholesale 
branches have risen sharply. When all the facts are 
assembled it is more than likely that the wholesalers 
proper who had less than half of the total volume of 
wholesale business in 1929 will be shown to have had 
much more than half of the 1933 volume. 


These facts may prove disconcerting to those who hope 
for the ultimate elimination of wholesalers but to the 
impartial observer of economic development they are but 
added evidence in support of the principle of specializa- 
tion. The principle that it is more economical and effi- 
cient to specialize is generally recognized in the business 
world. It is the fundamental reason why large-scale 
production is so successful. It also explains the tenacity 
of the wholesaler in the face of severe competition and 
criticism. The wholesaler specializes in the performance 
of certain essential marketing functions and thereby ob- 
tains potential economies which give him a strong com- 
petitive advantage over less specialized agencies. A grow- 
ing recognition of this fact has caused a shift away from 
the high-cost sales outlets maintained by manufacturers 
in recent years to the wider use of the more economical 
wholesaler. 


Retatt SALES INDEXES 


This big census task is only one of a number of inter- 
esting current developments in the field of merchandising 
research. In the Marketing Research and Service Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a 
group of experts is continuously at work on one or another 
phase of this important field. We have inaugurated a 
series of retail sales indexes which give us monthly data 
on the trend of retail merchandising for the United States 
These indexes 
cover chain grocery sales, variety store sales, automobile 
sales and financing, and sales in rural sections of the 
country. The samples upon which these indexes are 
based are being broadened and efforts are being made to 
add other groups to-the series in the hope that we shall 
be able to follow current trends in retailing much more 
closely than ever before. Such indexes are also extremely 
useful in making our estimates of the total volume of 
business for the years when no complete census statistics 
are available. 


It is proposed to supplement these retail sales indexes 
with similar indexes in the field of wholesale trade and 
to add indexes on inventories for both retailing and whole- 
saling. Steps have also been taken to develop sectional 
indexes so that the geographical differences in economic 
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trends may be followed more closely and more intelli- 
gently. 
REAL PROPERTY INVENTORY 


Of less direct importance to the field of merchandising 
but nevertheless properly classified under the heading, 
‘Merchandising Research,” is the Real Property Inven- 
tory which we have been conducting in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in an effort to find basic 
facts about our national housing problem. This project, 
like the Census of American Business, was a Civil Works 
- Administration project designed to aid the unemployed 
white-collar workers during the past winter. It is a 
unique project in that it represented a high degree of 
successful co-operation between three separate Federal 
agencies. The Civil Works Administration financed the 
project while the Bureau of the Census co-operated with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by super- 
vising the field work and by punching and tabulating the 
data with its mechanical equipment. My own Bureau 
planned the project, prepared the schedules for the field 
and after receiving the completed schedules edited and 
coded them for the machine tabulation. Finally our 
Bureau works out the press releases and the final sum- 
mary tables and gets the bulletins ready for publication. 
This project has secured a wealth of hitherto unavailable 
facts about housing conditions in sixty-four representative 
American cities. From the marketing standpoint it is 
important to know how many houses present a potential 
market for electrical refrigeration and other electrical 
equipment, modern plumbing and heating equipment, and 
how great the potential market is for building materials 
needed for repair work and modernization. While all of 
these questions are not answered as specifically as we 
would like, the facts gathered do provide a sounder basis 
for estimating markets than has been available in the 
past. 

From the standpoint of the housing industry which 
includes the real estate business and contractors and 
builders, as well as distributors of building materials and 
supplies, the Real Property Inventory constitutes a mar- 
keting research project of prime importance. It affords 
the first large attempt to measure the demand and supply 
conditions for housing. 


CONCLUSION 


I have not attempted an exhaustive treatment of mer- 
chandising research developments. To do so would take 
me rather far afield into the activities of the NRA and 
the code authorities which have been set up hereunder, 
the AAA with its marketing agreements and into the field 
of private research which has been stimulated by the 
growing demand for a better and more complete factual 
picture of the American merchandising machine. 

In closing I should like to call your attention to the 
fact that the field of merchandising affords more real op- 
portunities than almost any other phase of American in- 


dustry today. The trend of the times is distinctly in the — 


direction of a more scientific approach to marketing prob- 
lems. This means that there is and will continue to be a 
growing demand for trained personnel in merchandising. 


Government To Buy Huge Quantity of 
Cotton Goods 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Iselin Jefferson Co., New York, lot 231, bidding for 
Conostogo Cotton Mills, Lancaster, Pa., f.o.b. Lancaster, 


200,000 yards, .1325, delivery 30,000 yards in 30 days, 


70,000 yards 60 days, 100,000 yards 90 days. 
Iselin Jefferson Co., bidding for Meritas Cotton Mills, 


Columbus, Ga., lot 231, f.o.b. Columbus, 100,000 yards 
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64-inch ticking, .32 per yard, terms net, delivery 30,000 
yards 60 days, 30,000 yards 90 days, 40,000 yards 120 
days. Iselin Jefferson Co., agent for Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, f.o.b. Atlanta, 215,000 yards, .125, deliv- 
ery 10,000 yards 30 days, 130,000 yards 60 days, 75,000 
yards 90 days. 

Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., 10 days accept- 
ance, lot 231, f.o.b. Concord, 100,000 yards, .12625, de- 
livery 100,000 yards by October 2nd. 

Muskogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., lot 231, f.o.b. 
Columbus, 100,000 yards, .1375, delivery 50,000 yards 
30 days, 100,000 yards 60 days, 150,000 yards 90 days. 
While the bid only called for 100,000 yards, it is noted 
that this firm proposes to furnish 150,000 yards in 90 
days. 

Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., lot 231,.f.o.b. 
Rockingham, 600,000 yards, .1245, delivery 50,000 yards 
August 3-st, last 50,000 yards November Ith. 

Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., lot 231, f.o.b. Raleigh 
400,000 yards, .1187, delivery 50,000 yards 30 days, 50,- 
000 yards each 10 days thereafter, discount.3 per cent 10 
days, 2% per cent 20, and 2 per cent 30. 

Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., lot 231, f.o.b. 
Stonewall, 175,000 yards, .125; delivery 45,000 in 30 
days, 65,000 yards each 30 days thereafter, discount 2 
per cent 20 days. 


Texas Textile Mill, Dallas, Tex., lot 231, discount 1 


per cent, 30 days, 220,000 yards, .1249, f.o.b. McKinney, 
Tex., delivery 20,000 yards, 28 days, 25,000 yards each 
seven days thereafter; f.o.b. Dallas, 130,000 yards, .1249, 
delivery 10,000 yards, 28 days, 15,000 yards each seven 
days thereafter; f.o.b. Waco, 90,000 yards, .1249, deliv- 
ery 10,000 yards, 28 days, 10,000 yards each seven days 
thereafter. — 


William Whittaker & Sons, Philadelphia, 50,000 yards, 
.15, delivery 9,000 yards, 21 days, 2,000 yards each day 
thereafter, discount 3 per cent, 10 days, 2 per cent 20 
days, net 30 days. Bid also provided that additional 
quantities could be furnished as follows: 27,000 yards in 
20 days, 87,000 yards 60 days, 147,000 yards 90 days. 

Duntex Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, % per cent, 10 days, 
100,000 yards, 6-ounce, .18; 100,000 yards, 7-ounce, 
.23%; 100,000 yards, 8-ounce, .245, delivery 10,000 
yards, 30 days. 

Golding Bros., Inc., New York, lot 232, printed tick- 
ing, f.o.b. Southbridge, Mass., 250,000 yards in seven 
weeks, 150,000 yards each seven days thereafter up to 1 
million yards at .13875. 

Joseph W. Woods Co., New York, lot 232, f.o.b. Jew- 


ett City, Conn., discount 1 per cent, 10 days, 200,000 


yards, .195, delivery 30 days, bidding for Avondale Mills, 
Alexander City, Ala., and Aspinook Mfg. Co., Jewett 
City. 


Two Plants in South Lose Blue Eagle 


Washington.—J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc., Mill 
No. 2, Magnolia, Miss., has lost its Blue Eagle for alleged 
violation of the cotton textile code, the Compliance Board 
of the National Recovery Administration makes known. 
According to the compliance division, the Sanders. com- 
pany violated the minimum wage provisions, the stretch- 
out provisions, maximum hour provisions and learner 
provisions of the code. 

At the same time, the board made known that the Blue 
Eagle had been withdrawn from E. Kaltman, 7514 Broad- 
way, Asheville, N. C., for alleged violation of the wage 
and hour provisions of the code for the cotton garment 
industry. 
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Carolina Aniline & Extract Co. Has 
Modern Plant 


The Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., recently organized 
in Charlotte by G. S. McCarty and associates, as noted, 
has begun operations in its plant at 1122 South Boule- 
vard. 

Mr. McCarty is president of the company, David H. 
Patterson is vice-president, and Wm. W. Ray, secretary 
and treasurer. The company is capitalized at $25,000, 


fully paid in. 
_ Equipment in the plant consists of two large sulphona- 
tors constructed of monel metal and especially designed 
for sulphonating oils, alcohols and tallows. 
A special cooling system has been designed for these 
machines to permit perfect sulphonation during the hot- 
test weather, the system be- 


Sulphonating is being car- 
ried out by an entirely new 
method for which patents 
have been applied for. 

Pumps and motors were 
installed along with other 
accessory equipment so that 
each machine is an entirely separate unit. This makes 
the plant one of the most modern and complete for this 
work in the South. 


G. S. McCarty 


Interview View Carolina Aniline & Extract Co. 


Washington.—An agreement to end the labor dispute 
at the Hatch Hosiery Company, Belmont, N. C., virtually 
was in completed form Tuesday after a conference be- 
tween NRA Field Compliance Director A. R. Glancy, 
company officials, and John Edelmann, representing 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 

Terms of the agreement were not made public pending 
final approval by all parties. It was indicated they were 
satisfactory to both management and labor and final 


ing regulated by special ther- a 
mostatic control. 

Two other jacketed mixing __ will be completed as rapidly as possible to cover the en-. mec 
machines have been installed tire South, Southwest and West. “ae 
for the manufacture of com- Some manufactured products are expected to be ship- oe 
pounded oils. ped into the Eastern textile territory to jobbers and ame 

Special equipment has also agents. Be. 
been installed for the man- zs 

facture of reducing agents | 
Hatch Plant Will Keep Blue Eagle 


The machinery was designed by the company’s own aS 
technical department in collaboration with the Interna- 3 € was recom- 
tional Nickel Company and was built by the Mecklen- Nationa soard 
burg Iron Works. ing the case over to NRA compliance division July 21st. ne 

The plant is in charge of Mr, Ray, who was formerly The controversy grew out of a strike of hosiery workers F 
connected with the Wittmer oil and gas properties of | February when the company refused to reinstate six ¢ 
Chicago ; union workers. Following hearings by the Atlanta labor os 

board and the National labor board, the company was ; 
ordered to reinstate the workers and strikers if they ap- ‘ 


Laboratory at Carolina Aniline & Extract Co. 


The laboratory at the plant is one of the largest and 
most complete in the South. It is completely equipped 
for analytical and research work on textile chemicals and 
oils. 

Mr. McCarty is in charge of sales and an organization 


plied before June 15th. 


The case finally came betore the new labor relations 
board, as no action had been taken on the previous deci- 
sion. This board found the charges justified and recom- 
mended withdrawal of the Blue Eagle. The pending 
agreement will avert this action, it is believed by the com- 
pany 's agreement to return the workers to their former 
jobs. 


Pacific Pays Dividend 


Boston.—-Pacific Mills resumption of pay- 
ing dividends on capital stock shares after a lapse of near- 
ly nine years. 


Stockholders as of Raiaies 20th will receive 50 cents 
per share dividend September Ist, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

The firm, one of the largest textile manufacturers, has 
a yearly capacity of 300,000,000 yards, dealing mostly in 
cottons and worsted fabrics. During the calendar year of 
1933 the company returned net. profits of $1,005,208 or 
the equivalent of $2.54 a share despite $797,000 charged 
off for liquidation of the Lawrence Cotton Mill. 
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Sound Basis For Planning 


the necessity of modernizing mill equipment, mak- 

ing the point that the ordinary mill pays for mod- 
ern equipment whether it buys it or not. The following 
article from the Saco-Lowell Bulletin presents some very 
interesting information for those who are: planning to 
replace older equipment.—Editor. 


We believe there are very few mill executives who do 
not recognize the need of adopting established improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods and equipment, yet it is 
not uncommon for this idea to remain dormant due to the 
pressure of day-to-day operating problems. Because of 
this situation, many mills are missing excellent opportuni- 
ties to reduce costs, even though the management is 
aware, in a general way, that their plant is suffering from 
the effects of obsolescence. 

The ensuing losses, costly at any time, are particularly 
serious under present conditions. Therefore, it is timely 
that we suggest to mills who have not yet made definite 
plans toward improving their efficiency that now is the 
opportune time to go into the matter thoroughly. 

Every MILL AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 

There is no one plan for improvements which is univer- 

sally adaptable because each mill presents an individual 


Mill Improvements 


| Wi: have frequently stressed in our editorial columns 


set of problems peculiar to itself; therefore, to determine 
what changes will bring about the most satisfactory re- 
sults, a careful study of the specific mill conditions and 
their relation to modern methods is quite necessary. 

All through the mill, from the grade and staple of cot- 
ton used to the specifications of the finished yarn or cloth, 
there are certain peculiarities which govern the extent to 
wihch changes can be undertaken, and which must be 
considered in deciding what alterations can profitably be 
made. For instance, the characteristics of the raw stock 
and its blending more or less control the drafting limits 
at the various stages of manufacture. And the specifica- 
tions of the yarn have a direct bearing on the selection of 


ring and spindle sizes. It is, therefore, most important, 


in any mill where major improvements are being consid- 
ered, that every factor be studied, not only individually, 
but also in relation to the whole mill set-up. 


A Jos 

Such a study requires mature judgment based on wide 
mill experience and a thorough knowledge of cotton tex- 
tile operations together with first hand information re- 
garding new developments in the industry. It is, there- 
fore, a job demanding the co-operation of the mill man- 
agement and equipment specialists. 

Our engineers have worked with hundreds of mills in 


Comparison of Roving and Spinning Machinery — Present vs. Proposed 
Long Draft Layout 


SPINDLE REQUIREMENTS 


PROCESS PRESENT LAYOUT ProposeD LAYOUT Dirr. iv Favor Proposep Layout 
Slubber (12x6) | 7Framesx 60sp.= 420sp.| 8Framesx 60sp.= 480sp.| Minus 1 Frame x 60sp.= 60sp. 
Inter. (10x 5) | 10 Framesx 116sp.= 1160sp.| 9 Framesx116sp.= 1044sp.| Plus 1Frame x116sp.= 116sp. 
Fly Frame (8x4) | 14Framesx128sp:= 1792 sp. None Plus 14 Frames x 128 sp. = 1792 sp. 
Fly Frame (8x 344); 2 Framesx136sp.= 272 sp. None Plus 2Framesx136sp.= 272 sp. 
Fly Frame (7 x 314)| 9 Frames x 160sp.= 1440 sp. None | Plus 9 Frames x 1606p. = 1440 sp. 
Fly Frame (7x 3'4)| 3 Framesx176sp.= 528 sp. None Plus 3Framesx176sp.= 528 sp. 
Totals 45 Frames = 5612 sp. |17 Frames = 1524sp. 28 Frames = 4088 sp. 


SPINNING FRAMES 


PROCESS PRESENT LAYOUT 


PRoPoseD LAYOUT 


Drrr. in FAvor Proposep LAyout 


Warp Frames 
Filling Frames 32 Frames x 240 sp. 


4 Framesx204sp.= 816sp. 


Filling Frames 


56 Frames x 204 sp. = 11424 sp. |29 Frames x 288 sp.= 8352 sp. 
7680 sp. |27 Frames x 240 sp, = 6480 sp. 


27 Frames = 3072 sp. 
5 Frames= 1200 sp. 
None 4Frames= 816 sp. 


Totals 92 Frames = 19920 sp. |56 Frames = 14832 sp. 


36 Frames = 5088 sp. 


POWER REQUIREMENTS 


Dirr. In FAvor 


PROCESS PRESENT LAYOUT ProposeD LAYOUT Proposep Layout 
Roving 45 Frames @ 244 H.P.=112.5H.P. | 17 Frames @ 242 H.P.= 42.5H.P. | 112.5— 42.5= 70.0H.P. 


Warp Spinning | 56Frames@5 H.P.=280.0H.P. | 29 Frames @ 74 H.P.=217.5 H.P. | 280.0—217.5= 62.5 H.P. 
Filling Spinning | 36Frames@5 H.P.=180.0H.P. | 27 Frames@5 H.P.=135.0H.P. | 180.0—135.0= 45.0 H.-P. 


Totals $72.5 H.P. 


395.0 H.P. | 177.5 
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drawing up. general improvement plans and through this 
experience have developed a technique and built up a 
fund of detailed information which could never be ob- 
tained in a single mill. With such information on produc- 
tion and costs, geaned from the experience of representa- 
tive mills covering the whole range of types of cotton 
manufacture, these men have at their disposal actual oper- 
_ating facts on which to base all their estimates relating to 
the performance of proposed methods or equipment. 


On the other hand, no one has a better knowledge of 
existing conditions within the individual mill than the 
executives of that mill. Thus, through the co-operative 
efforts of these two groups, intelligent conclusions can be 
arrived at and the mill executives can confidently accept 
any recommendation based on these conclusions, knowing 
that they are made with due consideration of the latest 
developments in equipment and with full knowledge of 
the mill’s operating conditions. 


A Typrcat CASE 


To give some idea of the wealth of pertinent data pro- 
vided by such a study and how simply the necessary fact; 
are brought together. for ready reference in making deci- 
sions, we are including herewith a page from a typical 
report which covers a survey of spinning operations in a 
progressive Southern mill. 

Prior to making this detailed study a preliminary sur- 
vey suggested that this department offered the greatest 
opportunity for reducing costs through the use of modern 
equipment, and, therefore, promised maximum return on 
the money expended for improvements. Even casual ob- 
servation indicated that long draft spinning could be used 
to advantage, but the real extent of the benefits obtaina- 
ble was brought out by the detailed analysis. 

Formerly, with regular spinning, a total of 5,612 roving 
spindles and 19,920 spinning spindles were used, whereas 
with long draft spinning the required production is ob- 
tained with 1,524 roving spindles and 14,832 spinning. 


In other words, 28 roving frames are completely released 


and 72 fewer sides of spinning are required. 
$30,000 RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


The tangible direct savings in operating costs exceed 
$30,000 annually and represent better than 30 per cent 
return on the total cost of improvements. 


Obviously, because of the smoother and stronger yarn 
produced with up-to-date spinning, the running of the 
work in the weave room is greatly improved. Having a 
quality yarn, higher loom efficiencies are made possible, 
and the mill is. prepared to take the maximum advantage 
of modern weaving equipment. While it is difficult to 
evaluate accurately the worth of these benefits in the 
weaving department, it is known from the experiences of 
a large number of mills where changes of a similar nature 
have been made, that these savings frequently equal or 
exceed the direct savings in the card and spinning rooms. 

We recognize that there is a wide difference between 
the perception of a need for better equipment and the 
ability to make prctical provisions to meet that need. 
However, after realizing that changes are neéded, the 
logical step is to determine definitely what can be accom- 
plished. This much progress is within the reach of every 
mill whose management is willing to co-operate with our 
engineers in the preparation of such a survey as we have 
referred to, because we welcome the opportunity to have 
our men do this work without cost to the mill. 

With a carefully considered analysis of this nature the 
mill executives have a sound basis in fact on which to 
determine whether or not expenditures are justified, and, 
if so, to what extent. 
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Houghton Stockholders Meet 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., oil and leather manufacturers, held on 
July 20th, the office of chairman of the board was cre- 
ated and Louis E. Murphy, formerly president, was elect- 
ed to that position. 

Mr. Murphy has been with the company forty-four 
years; he was secretary from the time of its incorporation 
until elected vice-president in 1914, and continued in the 
latter office until he was elected president in 1929 follow- 
ing the death of Charles E. Carpenter. 


Maj. Aaron E. Carpenter was elected president and 
general manager. He has been with the company twenty- 
nine years, was a member of the original board, and serv- 
ed as treasurer from 1921 to 1929, when he became first 
vice-president. Major Carpenter represents the third 


Maj. Louis E. Murphy 


Aaron E. Carpenter 


generator of Carpenters to occupy the presidency of E. F. 


Houghton & Co. 


Other officers elected were: George W. Pressell, vice- 
president and director of sales; A. Everly Carpenter, 3rd, 
secretary; Dr. R. H. Patch, treasurer; C. P. Stocke, as- — 


_sistant secretary; Miss M. M. Menningen, assistant treas- 


urer. 


The stockholders also voted to increase the board of 
directors to seven members, the following being elected: 
Louis E. Murphy, Maj. Aaron E. Carpenter, George W. 
Pressell, A. Everly Carpenter, III, Dr. R. H. Patch, Her- 
bert B. Fox, C. Howard Butler. 

Major Carpenter stated that the company’s sales for 
the first six months of this year were 50 per cent ahead 
of the same period in 1933, with a corresponding increase 
in earnings, and that while the company is experiencing 
the usual summer seasonal dullness, everything points to 
increased sales, probably by early autumn. 


Retail Sales in 1933 Are $25,750,000,000 


Washington.—Retail sales in the United States in 
1933, as disclosed by the preliminary reports of the Cen- 
sus of American Business, aggregate nearly $25,750,000.- 
000. The exact amount is subject to some adjustment in 
the course of preparation of the final reports now under 
way, but it is not expected to vary more than 1 per cent 
in either direction. 


This total compares with total sales in 1929 of a little 
more than 49 billion dollars and measures for the first 
time the depth of the depression into which the country 
had fallen—even after taking into consideration the im- 
provement in retail business occurring during the last half 
of 1933, which is included in the 1933 figures. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pt Viti 


J. C. Tipton, who has been superintendent of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills No. 3, Charlotte, has been transferred 
to the superintendency of the No. 4 plant. 


A. A. Oliver, of Kinston, N. C., has become superin- 
tendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 


Webb Durham, well known textile man of Charlotte, 
was married last week to Miss Nancy Funkhouser, of 
Harrisonburg, Va. Mr. Durham has been representing 
the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company for the past five 
years, but has resigned that position to join the U. 5S. 
Rubber Company. He will do technical work in the tire 
fabric plant at Hogansville, Ga. 


James D. Holmes, Jr., who has been connected with the 
Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., for the past three 
years, has resigned to become secretary of the Lake City 
Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C. 


Sloan Leaves Cotton-Textile Institute 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, submitted his resignation as president and as chair- 
man of the Cotton-Textile Code Authority at a meeting 
of the executive committee in Providence on August 2nd. 
The resignation is to become effective as soon as it is con- 
venient to these two bodies. 

Mr. Sloan’s resignation came as a complete surprise to 
the committee and to the industry at large. 

In a brief state- 
ment he expressed 
regret that his res- 
ignation was neces- 
sary but gave no 
reason for his ac- 
tion. His statement 
said: 

“T appreciate more 
than it is possible to 
express the loyal 
support and person- 
al friendship which 
have been given me 
by all in the indus- 
try and it is with 
the sincerest regret 
that I feel it neces- 
sary to make this 
decision. However, 
this does not mean 
any lessening of my 
deep interest in the 
welfare of the in- 
dustry and of my desire to be of assistance to it in the 
future.” 

Action on Mr. Sloan’s request to be relieved was de- 
ferred until the next meeting of the Institute’s executive 
committee which will be held in the near future. 

Mr. Sloan was the first secretary of the Institute, 
serving in that capacity until the retirement ‘of Walker 
D. Hines, when he was elevated to the presidency. He 
made vigorous denial of rumors that friction was respon- 
sible for his resignation. 

It is understood that Mr. Sloan, whose duties have 


Geo. A. Sloan 
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been particularly strenuous as chairman of the code au- 
thority, will go to Europe for a rest and upon his return 
will enter the cotton goods business in New York. 


Textile Graduates Promoted 


That the Textile School of North Careline State Col- 


_lege is training young men so that they can enter the tex- 


tile industry and render useful service is evidenced by the 
number of younger graduates who have recently been 
promoted. 

Howard J. Spry, a member of the class of 1928, who 
was designer at the Eastside Mills in Shelby for five 
years, has been made general superintendent of the High 
Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes Corporation at High 
Shoals, N. C, 

D. B. Hardin, who received his M.S. degree in 1931 
and then acted as assistant professor of knitting and de- 
signing for the past three years, resigned at the end of the 
school year to accept a position with the research depart- 
ment of the du Pont Company. Mr. Hardin is tempora- 


‘rily located at the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., while 


conducting a test for his company. 

John C. Adams, a member of the class of 1933, has 
recently been made superintendent of Hannah-Pickett 
Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C. | 

ge 3 Burrus, Jr., another member of the class of 1933, 
has accepted a position in the Technical Division of the 
Martha Mills of the B. F. Goodrich Company at Thom- — 
aston, Ga. Mr. Burrus will have charge of all the re- 


‘search work done on the raw material for this company 


which manufactures all the cord that goes into Silvertown 
tires. Before going to Thomaston, Mr. Burrus. spent 
some time in Washington studying the Chandler Bundle 
method of determining fiber strength under Dr. R. W. 
Webb, of the Division of Cotton Marketing, United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


Charles H. Ogden, also a member of the class of 1933, 
was recently made foreman of beaming and slashing at 
the Highland Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Nelson N. Harte, for some time foreman of carding 
and spinning at the Martinsville Mills, Martinsville, Va.., 
is now foreman of carding at the large Merrimack Mills in 


-Huntsville, Ala. 


James B. Griffin, class of 1927, has recently been made 
superintendent of the Springfield plant of the Morgan 
Cotton Mills at Laurel Hill, N. C. 

Prof. T. R. Hart of the Textile School faculty, stated 
that within the past fortnight he has had six requests to 
recommend textile graduates for positions. 


Establish Southern Office 


stonard Company, of Philadelphia, said to be the larg- 
est manufacturers of maintenance materials in this coun- 
try, has recently opened a Southern district office in At- 
lanta. 

W. E. Woodrow, who has been connected with the 
company for a number of years, will be in charge of the 
Atlanta office, which is located at 552 Murphy Avenue, 
5. W, 

Additional Southern representatives recently appointed 
by Mr. Woodrow are: A. H. Zirhut, who will cover 
North Carolina and make his headquarters in Charlotte; 
5. V. Shevlin for South Carolina, with headquarters in 
Newberry; and G. H. Stauffer for Tennessee, with head- 
quarters in Chattanooga. 

Mr. Woodrow states that the business of his company 
has. shown a very substantial gain in recent months and 
that he is extremely optimistic over the future outlook. 
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Stonard Company manufactures a complete line of re- 
surfacing and preserving materials for floors, walls, roofs 
and for metal surfaces. 


Cotton Crop Estimate is 9,195,000 Bales 


The first government cotton crop forecast of the year, 


issued on Wednesday, placed the indicated yield for this 
season at 9,195,000 bales. Last year 13,047,000 bales 
were ginned. | 

The condition of the crop on August Ist was reported 
as 60.4 per cent of a normal, indicating a yield of 160.9 
pounds per acre, as compared with a condition of 74.2 
per cent a year ago when the yield was 208.5 pounds per 
acre, and an average August Ist condition of 67.7 per 
cent with an average yield of 169.9 pounds for the ten 
years 1923-32. 

The area in cultivation July Ist was estimated at 28,- 
024,000 acres, or 31.4 per cent-.less than the acreage a 
year ago, and the smallest since 1905. The planted area 
showed a substantial reduction in all States except Ari- 
zona and California, the decrease in major producing 
States ranging from 25 per cent in Georgia to 36 per cent 
in Oklahoma. 

The smaller acreage was due to cotton control pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration com- 
bined with the restricting influence of the Bankhead law 
on planters who did not sign acreage reduction contracts. 

The condition of the crop August Ist and the indicated 
production in 500-pound gross weight bales, as reported 
by the department, follow: 

Virginia: Condition 85 per cent of a normal, and indi- 
cated production, 35,000 bales; North Carolina, 77 and 
606,000; South Carolina, 67 and 620,000; Georgia, 69 
and 881,000: Florida, 66 and and 21,000; Missouri, 72 
and 176,000; Tennessee, 74 and 368,000; Alabama, 74 
and 915; Mississippi, 71 and 1,062,000; Louisiana, 60 
and 446,000; Texas, 48 and 2,382,000; Oklahoma, 42 
and 509,000; Arkansas, 57 and 756,000; New Mexico, 77 
and 83,000; Arizona, 91 and 101,000; California, 96 and 
223 000: all other States, 83 and 11,000. 

Lower California, Old Mexico (not included in Cali- 
fornia nor United States total), 10,000 bales. 

The indicated production is based on the area in culti- 
vation July Ist, less the 10-year average abandonment. 

The Census Bureau, at the same time, issued its first 
report of the season of ginning, stating 99,536 running 
bales, counting round bales as half bales, of this year’s 
growth had been ginned prior to August Ist, compared 
with 171,254 bales to that date last year, and 71,063 to 
August Ist, in 1932. 


Sloan Denies Resignation Due To Friction 


When questioned today as to the statement appearing 
in the New York papers Sunday morning which implied 
that there may be some possible dissension in the ranks 
of the Cotton-Textile Code Authority that caused Mr. 
Sloan to submit his resignation as president of the Inhsti- 
tute and as chairman of the Code Authority, Mr. Sloan 
stated that any such inference was ridiculous and without 
foundation. He indicated that there was no dissension 
whatsoever among the members of the Cotton-Textile 
Code Authority as. to labor or any other policies. He 
called attention to the tremendous improvements during 
the past year in working conditions among cotton textile 
employees, particularly as to increased wages and shorter 
hours. He pointed to the impartial survey completed 
recently by the Research and Planning Division of the 
NRA in which the Government found “that under exist- 
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ing conditions there is no factual or statistical basis 
any general increase in cotton textile code wage rates.’, 
Similarily it was found that there was no justification for 


changing the permanent provisions of the code to two 


30-hour shifts. 

Mr. Sloan stated: “I am confident that our cotton 
mill employees fully appreciate the tremendous benefits 
that have come to them as a result of the recommenda- 
tions made by this industry, approved by the Government 
and finally embodied in the first code. It seems to me 
inconceivable that our workers would consider a strike 
under existing conditions for higher wages and/or shorter 
hours in the face of the recent Government findings. I 
do not see how such a strike could be interpreted other 
than as a blow against the recovery program of the Ad- 
ministration. Certainly it would have that effect. 

“The demand for cotton textiles this spring and sum- 
mer has fallen off materially and mills, generally speak- 
ing, are not now obtaining cost of production for their 
products, This industry cannot go out too far in advance 
of general conditions in the country. You can’t make 


bricks without straw and the straw for further improve- 


ment is to be found in increased purchasing power in 
other industries that are still surering from this depres- 
sion and in a consequent improved consumptive power on 
the part of the general public.” 


Let Contract for 8,500,000 Yards 


The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation Tuesday let 
contracts to 15 textile mills for a total of 8,557,000 yards 


of ticking to be used in making mattresses for distribu- 


tion to the needy unemployed. Delivery will be made 
within 90 days. The awards follow: 

Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., 400,000 yards; South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., Alexander City, Ala., 300,000; 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., Pell City, Ala., 180,000; 
Bliss-Fabyan & Co., Inc., Wetumpka, Ala., 485,000; Otis 
Co., Ware, Mass., 132,500; Stonewall Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Stonewall, Miss., 175,000; Texas Textile Mills, Dallas, 
Miss., 130,000; Texas Textile Mills, McKinney, Texas, 


220,000; Texas Textile Mills, Waco, Texas, 90,000; . 


Rosemary Sales Corp., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 200,000: 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C., 1,580,000: 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., 600,000; Iselin- 
Jefferson Co., Atlanta, 215,000; Iselin-Jefferson, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., 200,000; Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. 
C., 100,000; MrCampbell & Co., Augusta, Ga., or St. 
Augustine, S. C., 1,300,000; Wennonah Cotton Mills Co.., 
Lexington, N. C., 100,000, and Amoskeag Cotton Mills 
Co., Manchester, N. Y., 2,000,000. 


OBITUARY 


C. H. BILLINGS 


Lebanon, Tenn.—C. H. Billings, superintendent of the 
Lebanon Woolen Mills, a position he had held for the 
past ten years, died suddenly Thursday. He was 68 years 
of age and had been in the wool business practically all 
of his life. He came to this city from North Carolina 
and the body was taken back to that State for interment. 
Surviving are his widow, one son and one daughter. 


B. A. MADARIS 


Hickory, N. C.—Funeral service for B. A. Madaris. 
local textile plant superintendent, who died in a States- 
ville hospital, were condurted at the First Baptist Church 
here. Burial was in Oakwood cemetery here. 

A two weeks’ illness preceded Mr. Madaris’ death. 
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Employees 


PETITION from more than 200 cotton mills in the 
A South, asking that they be permitted to continue 

to sell coal to their employees at cost was presented 
to NRA headquarters on Monday. The code authority is 
asking that the mills be held subject to the retail fuel 
code. 

The Textile Institute and several of the textile associa- 
tions were represented at the meeting by former Governor 
QO. Max Gardner, of North Carolina; Dr. Fred Morrison, 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, William P. Jacobs, secretary 
of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Among those asking that the cotton mill companies ad- 
here to the retail solid fuel code if they proposed to sell 
coal and wood to employers were Henry Brown, secretary 
of the divisional code authority of the fuel industry, and 
Charles M. Farrar, fuel code authority member of Ral- 
eigh, and John Anderson, code authority member for 
Georgia and Florida. 7 


OBJECT TO ASSESSMENT 


It developed that the underlying issue is that the retail 
coal dealers feel that the cotton mills, if they sell coal to 
employees, should pay the code authority assessment, 
which is approximately three cents a ton, but which the 
cotton mill manufacturers protest on the grounds that 
they are, in fact, selling coal at a loss, that the service is 
only for the convenience and comfort of employees, and 
that they are not coal dealers as is understood in the fuel 


code. 


In presenting the brief of the textile industry, and 
speaking for 489 mills, chiefly in the Southeast, Morrison 
said mills had furnished employees coal on practically a 
cost-plus basis, and that they simply requested that they 
be permitted to continue this practice without being 
brought under the new solid fuel code, which had come 
into existence long after the textile code was adopted. 

He showed that during the last year mills bought coal 
on an average at $4.50 a ton and sold it to employees in 
quarter, half and ton lots at $6 a ton when the retail price 
was $7 to $7.50, ‘the account against the employee being 


carried on the company books, oftimes over long periods 


until he could pay, and under the established system the 
mills realized no profit, and perhaps lost money in the 
service charges. 

Upon suggestion of Deputy Administrator Hecht, who 
conducted the hearing, Governor Gardner was asked to 
explain the situation at the mills, and said that nearly all 
North Carolina mills were in isolated communities, fre- 
quently on the outskirts of a town, that such locations 
had been chosen to avoid municipal taxes, and where the 
mills would have ample space to erect houses for em- 
ployees which were rented, with water and light furnish- 
ed, at an exceedingly low rate. He said at his mill at 
Shelby there are 750 employees and they were charged on 
a basis of 25 cents a room a week, a plan upon which the 


company lost money, though his mill does not furnish 
coal. 
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“The textile industry is supporting the administration 
as to the NRA, is it not?” Governor Gardner was asked. 


“T am supporting this administration 100 per cent,” 
responded the former chief executive with ardor. 


“ “And let me say this,” continued Governor Gard- 
ner. ‘The textile code was the first adopted. It blazed 
the trail. It has been a blessing. The good that has been 
accomplished for the textile industry is incalculable, and, 
should Congress repeal the recovery law tomorrow, the 
textile industry would never go back to the old order of 
things.” 

It has brought social and economic rehabilitation to the 
textile industry, the NRA has become the common law of 
our industry, and we will never return to child labor and 
other conditions that we were happy to put behind us.” 

Governor Gardner said 225,000 employees wanted the 
present plan of furnishing fuel continued, and that he had 
never heard of mills’ selling to outside parties except to a 
few churches and like institutions who could not at the 
time obtain fuel. 

Mr. Jacobs said that the retail price of coal in the Car- 
olinas this year would be $7.50 a ton as against $7 last 
year, and that the mills would buy it for about $4.42 a 
ton and sell it to operatives delivered at $5.29, a profit 
of only 87 cents on a ton, which would not pay for deliv- 
ery, and that any additional charges by imposing code 
fees would have to be passed on to the employee, amount- 
ing to a difference $2.21 a ton, or a total increase of cost 
of living to textile workers of the Southeast, chiefly in the 
Carolinas, of $829,192. 


Mr. Brown, for the retail coal dealers, said: ‘“‘We do 
not object in any sense to the mills’ selling coal to em- 
ployees, but they are taking that business from the retail 
coal industry, and if they deal in coal, they should pay 
their employees who handle the coal the coal code prices 
for labor, and should comply with other provisions. 

He said there are 550 coal dealers in North Carolina, 
and that they were able to furnish operatives all the coal 
they desired; further that one company with chief offices 
at Gastonia operates 20 mills, and he had information 
that they would be supplied by dealers there, and more- 
over, he had been informed that this cotton mill company 
used only one set of scales for weighing coal for em- 
ployees of the 20 mills. 


In conclusion, NRA officials plainly showed that, if a_ 


precedent is established by exempting the textile industry, 
other similarly situated industries might ask the same 
exemption, though it was stressed by Governor Gardner 
that the mills sold only coal to employees, and no other 
articles, and that it was not obligatory upon them to buy 
from the mills, sales being only a contribution to their 
comfort and convenience. 

It was stated by Deputy Administrator Hecht that the 
petition for exemption involved deep lying principles rel- 
ative to the NRA and asked all parties to submit briefs 
supporting their arguments, with assurances that the 
NRA would pass upon the question as soon as possible. 
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Arbitrate Acetate Fabric Disputes 


mixtures and acetate cloths have been considered 

by the Arbitration Bureau of the National Feder- 
ation of Textiles, Inc., within recent days. At least one 
dispute settled involved the winding and sizing of acetate 
yarn. Some recent decisions in controveries over acetate 
products are summarized here. 


A converter claimed that the variation in the pebble of 
some acetate and rayon crepe, as well as the lustrous ap- 
pearance, was the fault of the weaver. Some of the 
pieces, he stated, were extremely crepey, while others 
were flat, and he asked to return to the weaver for credit 
- 60 dyed pieces and 160 pieces in the raw and to be reim- 
bursed for the dye charges on the 60 pieces amounting 
to $600, as well as damages of $1,200 which were sus- 
tained in selling 175 pieces. The converter stated that 
an investigation by the dyer had disclosed that the mer- 
chandise had contained yarn of two different tints. 


The weaver claimed that the condition of the merchan- 
dise was not due to weaving or throwing but was prob- 
ably due to dyeing. He asked for payment of the amount 
due against the contract, which amounted to $8,900. 

Questioning by the arbitrators brought out the fact 
that, the weaver had used two different yarns which gave 
different results. The arbitrators believed, however, that 


\ J anious complaints concerning acetate and rayon 


the converter’s claim for damages was excessive. They | 


decided that he should return to the weaver for credit the 
160 pieces in the raw but to keep the dyed pieces with an 
allowance of $850. The total amount which the conver- 
ter was to pay the weaver, after deducting the allowance 
and credit for the raw pieces, was $2,500. 


Uneven twist in 50 pieces of acetate and rayon crepe 
was claimed by a converter to have been responsible for 
the unmerchantable condition of the goods after being 
dyed and finished. He asked to return 48 pieces to the 
weaver for credit and to be reimbursed for the dye 
charges amounting to $350 and loss of profits of $250. 

The weaver claimed that the merchandise delivered 
had been properly woven and was commercially perfect. 
He attributed the unevenness found in the goods to 
improper dyeing. The weaver asked for payment of the 
amount due, amounting to $1,680. 


A dress manufacturer claimed that a quantity. of ace- 
tate crepe was unmerchantable due to weaving imperfec- 
tions and he asked to return to the weaver for credit 238 
pieces and to be reimbursed for loss of profits amounting 
to $3,000. He stated that he had refused to accept an 
offer of an allowance from the weaver in settlement of the 
dispute because he could not use the merchandise in its 
defective condition. 


The weaver stated that the merchandise had been sold 
as a close-out on sample pieces which were representative 
of the lot, and he claimed that the goods delivered were 
as good as the samples and should be retained and paid 
for by the dress manufacturer the amount due being 
$13,500. The weaver explained that he had offered the 
allowance merely to keep the good will of the dress man- 
ufacturer. | 


From an examination of the merchandise the arbitra- 
tors decided that it was defective and not like the original 
samples, and they directed the weaver to accept the re- 
turn of the 238 pieces in dispute. They did not believe, 
however, that the dress manufacturer was entitled to his 
claim for loss ofp rofits. From the testimony offered it 
was also proved that although the goods was sold as a 
closeout lot it was sold as fitst grade merchandise. 
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The Same John Dean 


W* are informed that the John Dean who has 
charge of the textile strike in Alabama is 
the same John Dean who was active in the 1921 
_ Strike at Charlotte, Concord and Kannapolis, 


and judging by the similarity of tactics, it must 
be the same individual. 


Last week John Dean disappeared from 
Huntsville, Ala., and came back with a sympa- 
thy-arousing story about having been kidnapped. 
He pulled a similar stunt in this section in 1921. 

The strikers in Charlotte who were under the 
control of John Dean committed many acts of 
violence and attempted to dynamite one mill. 

The following are newspaper extracts from an 
Alabama town under date of August 1, 1934: 


A child was shot and seriously injured last night. 
Trucks were dynamited. Frequent crashing of glass was 
heard through the night as strikers hurled stones. 

Strikers fired into the home of Grady Hart, a worker 
who refused to join the walkout, and wounded his son. 

One truck parked in front of the home of Johnny 
Guess, its non-striking driver, was demolished by dyna- 


mite. 

While claiming freedom of action for them- 
selves and the right to join a union, the strikers 
under John Dean shoot children and fire into 
the homes of people who also ask for freedom 
for themselves in determining whether or not 
they shall join a union. 


In the fall of 1920, John Dean appeared in 
North Charlotte, N. C., as a union organizer. 
He promised the mill people that if they joined 
the union they would receive $7 per week when- 
ever they went out on a strike. 

It is estimated that prior to the strike in May, 
1921, the union members at Charlotte. Concord 
and Kannapolis had paid in dues over $50,000, 
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but when the strikers walked out in May and 
began to call for their $7 per week no money 
was available. 

John Dean and his superior, Thos. F. McMa- 
hon, stalled the strikers along from week to week 
with stories about the millions of relief money 
which was to be sent from the North and small 
merchants in the mill villages were persuaded 
to give credit to strikers until the funds arrived. 

Very little, if any, funds ever came, and many 
of the merchants went bankrupt as the result of 
the losses sustained. 


John Dean and his associates spent their time 
teaching the strikers how to beg money and 
food from the merchants in Charlotte and nearby 
towns, while always talking about the day that 
millions of relief money would arrive. 


When the striking mill operatives finally — 
awoke to the game which was being played upon 
them and came near lynching one of John 
Dean’s associates, he quietly disappeared and 
was not again seen in the South until his recent 
appearance in Alabama. 


Some months after he left Charlotte two un- 


married mill girls gave birth to children and both 


are said to have asserted that John Dean was the 
father, but he made no effort to take care of his 
obligations. 


The mill operatives at North Charlotte have 
never been able to find out what became of the 
dues they paid prior to the 1921 strike. Mr. 
Dean, probably, could explain but he has never 
been around. 


Not only did the union members lose the dues 
they paid but the loss of wages at Charlotte, 
Concord, Kannapolis exceeded $500,000 with 
not a single thing gained as the result of the sac- 
rifice. 


When the strike is over in Alabama and his 
dupes begin to take count of the profit and loss 
they will find that John Dean and his associates 
have the profit and they have the loss. 


If there was a union member with guts enough 
to demand, now, an accounting and to be shown 
the present location of union dues which have 
already been paid we hazard the guess that there 
would be several disappearances. 


Men who deposit money in a bank demand 
and receive at regular intervals a statement of 
the affairs of the bank. 

Men who buy stock in a cotton mill have the 
books audited at frequent intervals by certified 
public accountants and no official is offended by 
the audit being required. 

Farmers put their cotton into a pool but they 
require those who manage the pool to give bond 
and the books are regularly audited. 
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People pay life insurance in weekly or month- 
ly installments but the Government requires 
that those who take the money under promise 
to make certain payments at death, safeguard 
the funds and have their books audited regu- 
larly. | 

People contribute money to a church or a 
lodge but no treasurer of a church or lodge is 
offended when required to make a monthly or 


quarterly statement of his receipts and expendi- 
tures. 


Union members pay initiation fees and week- 
ly dues, in many cases into the hands of people 
whom they have known for only a short time, 
and absolutely nothing is done to safeguard the 

funds. 


Within the past six months the treasurers of 
four textile unions, three of them in South Caro- 
lina, have disappeared without accounting for 
the funds and hundreds of strikes occur without 
any funds being found in the treasury when it 
was thought that thousands of dollars were there 
but the dupes still pay under the spell of oratory 
and the game or racket goes on. 

We will be abused for saying these things but 
men of good sense know that wherever in the 
business or social world a group of people pay 
money into the hands of a treasurer, to be held 
for them collectively, such treasurers are requir- 


ed to give bond and to have their books audited 
regularly. 


Millions of dollars have, within the past 
twelve months, been taken from cotton mill 
operatives in the South and sent North but no 
accounting is ever required as far as we can 
learn. 


The Cotton Report 


| Few repeatedly, in the past few months, 

called our readers’ attention to the probabil- 
ity of a very small crop, we are not surprised at 
the Government estimate of 9,195,000, and we 
expect the ultimate crop to be considerably be- 
low that figure. 


An average yield of 160.8 lint pounds per acre 
is more than 5 pounds above what is generally 
considered as normal, and we do not see any- 
thing to indicate more than a normal yield. 


The bears are talking much about the carry- 
over and the figure is impressive, but part of the 
carryover is in the hands of the Government and 
part is untenderable. 

We believe that during the coming twelve 
months there will be a considerable increase in 
the consumption of American cotton and that 
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part of the increase will come from Russia where 
there will be a small production of cotton this 
year and in which country a large production can 
not be expected except in years when abnormal 
weather conditions prevail. 


Buyers of cotton goods have in our opinion ° 
overplayed their position and if mills have the 
nerve to hold steady, — prices for their out- 
put will prevail. 


George Sloan's Resignation 


3B fen resignation of Geo. A. Sloan as president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute came as a 
surprise to the textile industry and up to the 
present time there has been no explanation. 


The most generally accepted theory, however, 
is that the duties recently have been such as to 
require, of Mr. Sloan, almost continual absence 
from home and during his few days or evenings 
at home there was the constant annoyance of 
long distance calls. It is believed that Mr. Sloan 
and his family found that the work connected 
with his position allowed him less and less of 
home life and relaxation. 


~Not Speaking For All 


© eves spokesmen for textile labor unions 
in South Carolina vigorously condemned 


_ Governor Blackwood for sending his constables 


to Piedmont to preserve order, if there were need 
for such action, in connection with the reopening 
of the mill following the strike. 

However, the Governor has received a letter 
written on behalf of 625 workers in the Pied- 
mont Mill thanking him for his action and reit- 
erating that they desired the protection of the 
law against any possible interference in resuming 
their work. 

It would appear, therefore, that the spokes- 
men for organized labor unions in this State are 
by no means reflecting the views of all the South 
Carolina mill workers in their expressions of crit- 
icism of public authorities for efforts intended 
to protect citizens in their right to work if they 
wish to. ree ville (S. C.) News. 


Headlines 


W* feel sure that Mr. George A. Sloan will 
consider it no reflection on his personal ap- 
pearance that some of the newspapers captioned 
the picture of him “Cotton Head Quits.” —Char- 
lotte News. 
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7 MILL NEWS ITEMS 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Purchase of a large warehouse be- 
longing to the Anderson Cotton Mills by the Standard 
Warehouse Company, to be used for the storage of cotton. 
has been announced. The purchase price was $22,000. 
The large warehouse, a brick structure with sprinkler 
system, is located on West Whitner street and has a Ca- 
pacity of around 5,000 bales. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—-The property of the Lincolnton 
Thread Spinners, Inc., was sold August 6th at a receiv- 
ers sale to R. S. Abernethy of Winter Haven, Fla., for 
$60,000. 

The mill was formerly owned by the Abernethy inter- 
ests and was operated by them under the name of the 
Wampum Cotton Mill. They sold the property to — 
Bayer of New York in July, 1933. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The Central Weaving Com- 
pany’s silk mill here, which has been idle two months 
pending settlement of a textile code dispute, is now back 
in operation on a part-time basis. Manager Max Lefko- 
witz is in New York, and the nature of the development 
which led to the reopening could not be learned. This i 
one of the few silk mills in the country employing negro 
labor. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Southeastern Cottons, Inc., has 
been made selling agent for the No. 2 plant of Hannah- 
Pickett Mills here, it has been announced. 

The No. 2 plant, engaged entirely in the production of. 
colored goods, manufactures chambrays and cotton cov- 
erts under the brand names of Tractor 36-inch, Anvil 36- 
inch, Economy 36-inch and No. Thirty-six 36-inch cham- 
brays, and Universal 36-inch and National 36-inch cov- 
erts. 

The plant is equipped with 240 looms and 16 uOG ring 
spindles. 


DuruHaM, N. C.—President A. H. Carr announced that 
a dividend of 50 cents per share on the 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the Durham Hosiery Mills was declared 
last week by the board of directors of the company. This 
dividend brings the total declared on the preferred stock 
so far this year to $2. The latest dividend will be paya- 
ble September Ist to stockholders of record August 15th, 
and applies to the accumulated and unpaid dividends on 
the preferred stock. Dividends this year already are 
double payments made on the preferred issue last year. 
In addition to the above dividend, $1 was declared March 
ist, and an additional 50 cents on June Ist, as compared 
with two payments of 50 cents each during the whole of 
1933. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., and subsidiaries re- 
port a net income of $86,593 for the six months ended 
June 30th, after expenses, interest and other charges, 
equal after 6 per cent preferred dividends, to 23 cents a 
share on 50,000 shares common Class A and B. This 
compares with a net loss of $5,368 in the first six months 
of 1933. 


For the quarter ended June 30th the company reports 
net income of $35,672, equal to $1.09 a share on 32,738 
preferred shares, compared with $50,921, or 4 cents a 
common share in preceding quarter and $20,232, or 62 
cents a preferred share, in second quarter of 1933. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Lincotnton, N. €.—The Merco Mill, at Saxony, 
which was sold by A. G. Myers, receiver for Textiles, Inc., 
was bid in by the Duke Power Company, it is reported 
here, but the consideration was not given. 


LincotntTon, N. C.—Frank M. Bennett Company has 
just been appointed sole selling agent for the Rhodes- 
Rhyne Manufacturing Company. This mill manufac- 


tures varicus types of bedspreads and also wide sheeting. 


LINDALE, GA.—The Lindale unit of the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company is now curtailing to three days a 
week of two 24-hour shifts operation. 

It was not announced just how long this schedule will 
be effective. It is understood, however, that it is attrib- 
uted to the stagnant condition of the market for cotton 
factory products and the inability of the sales division to 
place orders for deliveries. The warehouses of the com- 
pany are stocked with an unusually large amount of man- 
ufactured goods, it was stated. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Adams-Millis Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of hosiery, reports for the six months ended 
June 30, 1934, consolidated net income of $366,572 after 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend 
requirements on the 7 per cent first preferred stock ot 
$1.97 a share on 156,000 no par shares of common stock. 
‘This compares with $191,689, or 83c a share on the com 
mon in the first half of 1933. : 


Current assets as of June 30, 1934, including $1,737,- 
982 cash and marketable securities, amounted to $2,782,- 
320 and current liabilities, including reserve for Federa: 
taxes, were $235,104. Inventories amounted to $711,110. 
Total assets as of June 30th last aggregated $4,584,747, 
paid in surplus was $548,004 and earned surplus was $1,- 
926,639. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended 
June 30, 1934, follows: Gross profit after depreciation, 
$503,050; expenses, $100,123; operating profit, $402.,- 
927; other income, $48,911; total income, $451,838; in- 
terest, loss on securities sold, etc., $6,266; estimated Fed- 
eral and State taxes, $79,000; net profit, $366,572; pre- 
ferred dividends, $58,205; common dividends, $117,000: 
surplus, $191,367. 


Burlington Mill Case Heard 


Washington.—Asserting that the Foster Hosiery Mill 
at Burlington, N. C., had discriminated against union 
workers were heard by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


The mill management was not represented. 

L. Hogan, a representative of the American Federation 
of Full-Fashion Hosiery Workers, declared four men had 
not been re-employed by the mill when it reopened after 
being shut down for about a month. He discounted the 
Claim of the mill that the four were inefficient workers 
and asserted they were not taken back because of union 
activities. 

The hearing was held on the mill’s alleged failure to 
comply with the ruling last June of the Atlanta regional 
labor board that the four men be reinstated. Lloyd K. 
Garrison, chairman of the national board, presided. 
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Demand for Sheets Reported Slower 


Several in the wide sheeting, sheet and pillow case mar- 
ket are dissatisfied with the volume of business. Sales- 
men from their distant territories write in stating that 
stores are doing very little business in domestic depart- 
ments. ‘They attribute it to consumer resistance in a 
number of cases or a widespread readiness to allow pres- 
ent linen closet stocks to suffice for the present. 

The experience of a sheet department official in a de- 
partment store convinced him that consumers are very 
often price minded to an unusual degree. He found 


customer after customer approach the counter and look | 


over the sheets only to walk away upon being told prices. 
Some remarked that they had advanced more in price 
than they were prepared for. Others acted surprised to 
hear that a 68x72s 81x99 inch sheet was $1.39. Several 
mentioned that they would make what they have do for a 
while longer because they would not pay so much for 
sheets. A few bought, but they ordered small amounts. 

A good deal of stock is taken of the Government’s plan 
to order the 70,000,000 yards of sheetings already re- 
ferred to from Washington. Those who want a share of 
the business note that it will prove substantial even if 10 
per cent of the entire amount is finally translated into 
contracts. One factor said that he would be worried 
where the amount is to come from if the internation had 
been to order 99-inch width cloth. 


From several quarters come reports that wide sheeting 
mills are running less actively now than in a good many 
months. They have accumulated enough to care for 
passing business. Beyond that point, under the restric- 
tive force of the processing tax they hesitate to go. The 


result is that operatives are not being kept as busy as. 


their efficiency and deserts justify. While it is sometimes 
feared that the docking goes with short work weeks or 
entire weeks with no employment may lead to the re- 
moval of the operatives there is nothing that can be 
done about the matter. 

In one quarter where low count sheets are sold the re- 
mark was made that it will be necessary for the cotton 


DARY TRAVELERS 
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that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
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report that comes out tomorrow to be bullish if the sheet 
and pillow case market is to improve. Otherwise, was 
the passing shot, the mills may as well be prepared to 
reduce production to the point of balancing orders in 
hand. Any favorable cotton report was expected to 
improve the demand and help maintain present produc- 
tion or to increase it. 


During the past week a number advanced quotations. 
The idea in these quarters was to get prices up to where 
they should be and from which levels they never should 
have declined. To effect this it was necessary to do the 
almost unheard of thing of quoting unbranded makes 
higher net than on branded lines. Those who could not 
follow such courageous action remained unchanged to 
stay closer in line to the branded net cost levels —Journal 
of Commerce. 


Donald Comer Comments On Alabama 
Strike 


In the current issue of the Avondale Sun, Donald Co- 
mer, head of the Avondale Mills, has the following state- 
ment relative to the textile strike in Alabama: 

“Thomas F. McMahon of Massachusetts, president of 
the National Textile Union, called a strike of all Alabama 
textile workers and set Tuesday, July 17th, as the dead- 
line. Two published reasons for the strike were for shor- 
ter hours and higher wages, which reasons were in direct 
violation of the approved code hours and wages now in 


effect in all textile States, and were further in conflict 


with a recent release from the research department of 
NRA that there should be no change at this time in the 
code hours and wages in the textile industry. 

“There was only a partial response to the strike call. 
Less than a third of Alabama’s 35,000 textile workers left 
their machines. The Avondale Mills and Cowikee Mills 
operate thirteen plants in nine different communities of 
the State. In all of these plants, with the exception of the 
one in Birmingham, the employees declined to have a 
part in this general strike: 

“At 6 p. m. Monday, July 16th, without any previous 
notice and without any demands or requests upon the 
management, the evening shift of the Birmingham plant 
left their machines and immediately began picketing the 
gates. We feel sure we are making a fair statement when 
we say there are many unwilling participants in this strike 
action. Since then the management has done everything 
possible to avoid cause for strife and hard feelings. We 
cannot forget that in the picket line, and on the other 
side, there are acquaintances and friends of many years 
standing. 

“Reliability and dependability in performance of con- 
tract are the greatest assets of any company. For thirty- 
six years Avondale has made and completed its promises 
to its customers. For the first time in its corporate life 
this record has been broken. 

“But there is another side to this story, and we will 
never forget it. The many thousands of people who work 
for these two companies from Stevenson in the North to 
Eufaula in the South, took this particular time to send us 
individually and collectively their written assurance of 
continued confidence. We take this means of thanking 
them with the utmost appreciation. You have made us 


feel that no company ever had more thoughtful and more 
loyal friends. 

“Everyone connected with the Avondale and Cowikee 
Mills will be glad to know that many expressions of good 
will have come to us from citizens in those communities 


where we work and live and we all are very appreciative 
of these.”’ 


| 
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Luttrell, C. E. & 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 

bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
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Steel Heddle Mfg. Co, 

Stein; Hall Co. 
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Stewart Iron Works 
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Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
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Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

t'inlon Storaee & Warehouse Co. 
Universal Winding 


Veeder-Root. Inc. 
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Viscose Co. 
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Waltham Watch Co; 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 27 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Virginia Textile Mills 
Employing More Help 


Richmond, Va.—A total of 31,038 
Virginia workers have been employed 
in the textile trades during the first 
six months of 1934, as compared to 
an average of 24,768 during the same 
period in 1933, Maj. Frank P. Evans, 


statistician of the Virginia State In- 
dustrial Commission, revealed on the 
basis of reports not entirely complet- 
ed. 

Major Evans said that the textile 
industries in question do not include 
the clothing industry and that later 
figures may alter the totals. 

“However,” he said, “the figures 
prove conclusively that more people 


19 


have been employed during the past 
six months than were employed in the 
corresponding period of 1933. 

“The increased personnel is due 
not so much to greater production as 
to the spreading of work by these 
industries, most of which are co-oper- 
ating to the limit of their resources 
in the national re- —- pro- 
gram. 


Texas Mills suffered 
Decline in June 


Austin, Tex.—The Texas cotton 
textile industry suffered a severe de- 
cline during June in comparison with 
both the previous month and June, 
1933, according to the University of 
Texas Bureau of Business Research. 

Consumption of cotton by Texas 
mills totalled only 3,771 bales, a drop 
of 38 per cent from May and 51 per 
cent from June last year. The usual 
seasonal decline from May to June is 
4.5 per cent. Production totalling 
3,927,000 yards, was 36 per cent less 
than May and 44 per cent below 
June last year. The usual seasonal 
decline is 5.4 per cent. 


Trustees Report 
On Mill Status 


A report of the trustees of the 
American Cotton Mills, Inc., the 
American Combed Yarn Corporation, 
and the Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills, 
Inc., was filed in United States Dis- 
trict Court, Charlotte, together with 
an order from Judge E. Yates Webb 
continuing the trustees in charge of 
the affairs of the three corporations. 

The corporations consist of textile 
mills at Gastonia and Bessemer City. 
The trustees are Clyde Armstrong 
and Robert Goldberg. 

The report stated that strikes in 
progress at the Clara, Dunn and 
Armstrong Mills when the trustees 
took charge have since been settled 
and the mills are now employing be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 workers. Or- 
ders have been received for 1,500,000 
pourds of yarn at prices that insure a 
profit. The report also recorded the 
retention of legal counsel. 


A. M. Law & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Established 1892 


Southern Textile Stocks 
Municipal Bonds 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
. 8 Patent Office 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York © 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIO Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


On Trains Nos. 37 and 38 


On June 28, 1934, extra fare between New York, 
New Orleans and intermediate stations was with- 
drawn. 

High-class sleeping car equipment and convenient 


schedules will be continued with the addition of 
comfortable coach accommodations. 

Ask Ticket Agents about greatly reduced fares 
and sleeping car reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—A spurt in buying of cotton goods devel- 
oped near the end of the week, when more than 4,000,000 
yards of print cloths were sold. The most interesting 
development in the market was the announcement that 
the government relief agencies would soon ask for bids on 
enormous quantities of sheetings, towels, cheesecloth and 
several other lines. ; 

Sheetings were improved by the pending government 
buying and prices were stronger. Routine business last 
week was not large. The demand for carded broadcloths 
was fairly active and fairly large sales of 80x60s were 
made. The price was quoted at 7% cents for prompt 
shipment. 

The best business in print cloths was in 80 squares 39- 
inch 4-yard good. Sales were large enough to almost 
close out all available spot stocks, 9 cents generally being 
paid for this style, although prices were slightly higher at — 
the close of the week. | 


Ginghams continued in exceptionally good demand and 
the comparatively few mills that make them regularly are 
engaged ahead from six to eight weeks. No other divi- 
sion compares with this. Heavy goods have been holding 
steady and are in substantially lighter stock than a year 
ago. Printers are not operating above sixty hours and 
many are not averaging more than a single shift of forty 
hours. Finishers are still inactive. Sales of cloths in 
July are believed to have equalled output in the print 
cloth and convertible divisions, but in other lines selling 
has been slow. Wholesalers are not buying freely as those 
in the South and West complain of slow trade due to 
drouth effects. | 

In fine goods markets there was little inquiry on the 
standard constructions, which, however, were holding 
strong. Occasional interest again developed on combed 
lawns, which were sought in second hands at concessions 
without success. Such goods as had been bought over the 
past several weeks apparently had been against sales, for 
the goods were not offered in second hands. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 45% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s __ 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s . 87% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
| Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s.... 
Brown sheetings, standard 
18% 
1% 


— 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


| 


Selling Agents 


| 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK | 


— 

| 
) 
| 
Now—No Extra Fare | 
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WENTWORTH 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn markets continued quiet 
. arti, un ear, eserves 6 ; 
during the week, although some increase in sales and In |] gpinwinG RING. The greatest f 
shipping instructions on old orders was noted near the | f improvement entering the spinning | 
end of the week. There is a general disposition in the | | room since the advent of the HIGH 


market to wait for the publication of the government SPEED SPINDLE. 
crop report on August 8th before placing further busi- Manufactured only by the 


a National Ring Traveler Co. 
As a rule, yarn men here are more optimistic over the 

outlook for fall business. The rally in cotton coupled ee en: 

with the fact business has been fairly good despite the | | 81 W- First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

cautious attitude of yarn consumers are regarded as hope- 

ful signs. 


Inquiry was somewhat better during the week. A 


number of fairly large sales were reported. Prices were , 
generally unchanged, but held firm. i iT 4 PAP 
Yarn prices are. so well behind cotton that recent fluc- 
tuations in the raw material have little influence on the Sond Lh Your Ordér 
market as evaluated by spinners of long standing. The 
setback in the cotton market has, however, resulted in 
some let-up in the good business seen for the first half of Cloth Winding Boards 
the month, which was said to make the best showing for Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
any March. Toilet. Tissues 
The range of prices on carded yarns is now at its hig . : | 
point since the middle of Marc, hand agents here look for Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 7 = 
no recession of importance. The agent for one extensive | =i 
line of mills here, handling many types of yarn, states Di [LARD PAPER — 
tha tsales for July were larger than for June, whi'e deliv- ! 4 i= 
eries for the month were fully up to those of the previous . a 
month. : GREENSBORO, Pony Cc. 4 
For the week ended July 21st total carded gray yarn , ; 
sales amounted to 4,072,270 pounds, with mills selling ; 


1,673,960 pounds and selling agents 2,398,310 pounds. 
Colored yarn sales for the same week totalled 416,380 B P : 
pounds, of which amount mills sold 215,100 pounds and ALIN G RESS 
selling agents 201,280 pounds. The figures showed a : 
decline from the week before. During the same week “eo Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
10s singles on cones sold at 26%4c to 28c, 20s 29c to 3lc : Push Ratton Rectal cu: 
and 30s from 33c to 36c. Two-ply warps sold at 2734c Switch with limit stops up ps, 
to 28c for 10s, the 20s sold at 29% to 32¢ and 30s at down. 
35c to 36%c. Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. | 
51-53 | Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
| 328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
40s 41-48 12s 
Southern Sinkle Skeins 16s 29% 
26% - 
- nge carpets, 8s. 3 
208 30. -_. Colored. 8s. 3 Seydel Woolley 
43 Part Waste Insulatina Yarns 
ar - 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins 14s 


| 
| YarRN MARKET |) 
i Reg. U. S. P. O 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


E RE REE SESS ERR 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent. need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolft Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mar.; ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Be. John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N C.. Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bldg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.: 
Cincinnati, O.., First” National Bank Bldg.. 
W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bidg., E. Ww. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, 
Tex, “Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, ‘Mer.: New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldeg., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bidg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St: Louis, Mo., 
Railwa Exchange Bidg., C. lL. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bideg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fila., 415 Hampton St. Flanagan, 
Mer.; ; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCargar, "Mer.: Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. Tth 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church ’St., 
New York ge Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman Inc. 
R. I. Sou. Office, Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. ‘Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Duce, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta, Ga.; R. R. 5, Box 
12%. Dallas, Buek. Jr.. 716 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, S. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A. Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. Cc. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, a Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.; Emile 
LeClaire, A. P. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
w. W. Greer, P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. 
C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 8255 W. 30th St., 
Chicago, Ill. N: C. and S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’. Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Slever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto 8t., Spartanburg, Ss. 
C.; R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St.. Macon, 

a. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bld Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, ll. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


& Co., John, Hudson St 
erk City. Sou. Reps. M. L. Kirby, 


P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C 


a Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, tInc., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. Sou Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bide., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 
223 brings St., 8. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atlanta, G ocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batter) 
Piace, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 8S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte. N. C. 8S. B. Alexander, Mer. 

Dar —s Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. ohn EB. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
O. Box 720, Atlanta, ‘Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Elec- 
tric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper > oration, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and 242 Forsyth St., 
. W., Atlanta, Ga., itchell: 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., E. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. -Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, Ww. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: a. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 
John Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Provident Bld 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, p 
Greenville, 8S. M. Howard. 135 
PSoring St.. Concord, . C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court ret Columbus, Ga.; 


Ag A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1928 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee Is. Bales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortga . Guarantee 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. . Taylor, 339 
Bloom 8St.., Baltimore, Md.; H. N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 23rd_ St. N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. E. Kinney, 814 Pan American 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Eaton, Paul B., 218 Johnston Bi 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. 0 
Box 681, Charlotte. N. Cc. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 Buil 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. — 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga., Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 801 Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; N. C., Va.—E. H. Gil- 
1000 W. St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gasto ° 
E. Honeyeutt, Mer. 
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Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Co., 601 Builders 
g., Charlotte, 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mgr. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Char- 
lotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Megr.: Dalias, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.;: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla... F. D. Hathway, B. 
F, Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. orth, Tex., A. Keen, oH Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Mer. ouisville, 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barkedale, mg ‘New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mger.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank B. Keener. 
187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc., The. 
Akron. O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick. 208 - 
207 7th St.. Charlotte. Gt: >. 
Eckels 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden . 
Memphis. Tenn.; T. F. Stringer. 600-6 N 
Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: BE. M. 
Champion. 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 

Jackson and Oak Sta... Knoxville. 
Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders. 209 BK. Broadwav 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W 
Broad St., Richmond. Va.: 7. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester. Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis. Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St... Philadelphia, 
Pa.: D. A. Ahlstrand. 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St. Louis, 
Mo.;: O. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: D. J. Moore. 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce 8t., 
Dallas, Tax. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.: Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bide. Annex. Greenville, S. C.: Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston. S. C.: Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, F'la.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, F'a.; 
Cameron & ‘Barkley Co., Tampa, F'la.; 
Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.: Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk.. Va.: Battey 
Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works; Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supplv Co.. Dallas. 
Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N, C.; Keith-Simmons Co.. Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co. Memphis. Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson. Tenn.: FE. D Morton 
& Ch. Louisville, Ky.: Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. Greensboro. 

C. Geo. A. MeFetters. Mer Saleew Renp.. 
Geo. FH. Batchelor, Phone 2?-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York (Citv Son Reps. Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: O. T. 
Paniel. Textile Supply Co.. 30 N. Market 
t.. Dallas, Tex. 

H & 8B American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket, R Son: Office. 815 The Citizens 
and Sonthern National Rank Ride At- 
lanta,. Ga.. J. (|. Martin. Agt. Rockingham 
N. C.. Fred Dickinson. 


_Hermas Machine Co.. Hawthorne N. J 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Snecialty Co... P. O 
Box 620. Charlotte. N 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C. Sou: Rens., Walter 
Andrew. 1306 Court Square Blde.. Balti- 
more, Md.: CC. L. Elgert. 13806 Court 
Sauare Bide., Baltimore, Md.: J. FE. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond. 
Va.; E. R. Holt, 1470 rae National Bank 
Blde.. Charlotte, N. Cc. B. Kinney, 
1410 First National Blde.. Charlotte. 
N. C.; O. Wyllie. 1410 First National 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 465, Atlanta, Ga.; 
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James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place South, 


Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans, La.; B. E. 
$33 St. Charles St., 
a. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer st., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Hep., Jas. kt. Taylor, 
U. Box 604, Chariotte. & 


Howard Gros. Mfg. Co... Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Piant, 244 Forsyth 
. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 

‘ E. M. Terryberry, 20% 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St.. ash - 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson industrial Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Rep., Walter 
M. Fallor, P. O. Box $89, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 &. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Beiton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 
Sou. Repasa., J Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensb“ro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., &. H., Danielson, Conn 

u. Rep., W. irving UGullard, Treas. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. ©.; Sou. 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Suppiy Cv., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N.C. 
Supply Co., Bheiby, Bull - 
van Gw. Co., Andersun, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 


Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C:; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.; Boutr- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Greenviile 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Suppl) 
Co., Birmingham, Ala Waters-Cariand 
Co., Louisville. Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson. N. J. Bou. 
Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 


ffice, 1200 Woodside Hidg.. Greenville, 
8S. C., Daniel H. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8 C.. Charlotte, 


N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. ler, P. O. Box 1883. Greenville. 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co.. 601 Builders’ Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, inc., Aurora, Ill. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep.. Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Chariotte, N. 

Manhattan Rubber Mtg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—<Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall! 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonvilic, The Cameron & DBDark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Wo. 
Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Bupply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTrevillie (Specia! Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
T. 8. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe, Co.; Lenoir, Bernharat- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting 
Raleigh, Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston- Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustria! Supply Co. ; Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 

noxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.. J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer. 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, BE. H. Olmey, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1081 North 80th 
Birmingham. Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 
27th Place S., Birmingham, 


New Orleans, 


lotte 
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1218 Harding Place, Char- 
lotte 

National Ol! Products Co., Harriaun, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 


N. C.; G. H. Small, 810 Sixth St., N. E., 
Atianta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattancoga, 
Tenn 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change 8t., Providence, R. |. Seu. Office 
and arehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, 8. C. Sou. Reps., L.’ BE. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
Askew. Box 272. Atianta, Ga. 

Neumann 4&4 Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Pag Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte 8. 
C., New Orleans, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Orieans Bobbin 


Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8 


Cc. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Sullders’ Bide. Charlotte, N. C. 
on ta Mfg. Co., Materiale Handling 
Ne. and Cc. Rep., Engineering Sales 
601 Bldg., Charlotte, N. ©. 
Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Hdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkine & Son, inc., 8B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Foint, 
N. C., B. J. Payne, Mer. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. &., 36 N. Sixth 8t., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. RK. 


Mitchell, Mgr. 


Rebinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Chariotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mgr. 
Reps., Ben F. uston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gregory, Chariotte, N. rom A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellfower Circle, Chattanoo Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, 
1101 W. Market B8t., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk SBSt., 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, u. 
Agent; Branch Bou. Offices, Atianta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C 


wy Santora Mfg. Co., Box 101%, Sanford, 


Bos- 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sherwin-Wlilllams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Bou. Reps.: BE. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Olney, 168 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. 

; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 8t., 
Norfolk Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
pie Atianta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Paterson, N. J 
Sou. Rep., Caro pecialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Soiuol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. l. Sou. KRep., Mugene J. Adams. 
Terrace Apts., Anderson. 5. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. 


Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


age Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
Standard Conve 

Minn. N. C. and 

Co., 601 Builders’ 


St. 


Stanle oy Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. and Warehouse, 652 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace B. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charinite. N. C. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
pe O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 


Paul, 
neering 
arlotte, 


‘Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., [Ira L. Griffin, 
gr. 


Sales Reps., Jasper C . Hutto, lll 


nedy, Pres.: F. W. W 


Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction 'Co.., 241 Liberty 
St.. Spartanburg, 8 C 


“ee Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Chariotte, 


©. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 


dence, R. L. Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Textile Sho The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, Bw. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. 8 .Bobbin & Shuttie Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn, Sou. Reps., . Jordan, Saler 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, RK. 
:. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 
U. Co., 159 Aborn Bt., 
Providence Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. ‘ben 792. Greenville, 


_— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 
Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


Sou. Office. Room 1401 Woodslde Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mgr. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 187 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C, 


also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., 17383 Inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlan a. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charictte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. lL. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 

M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
, Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029 BE. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolt, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., R. 1202 W. Market S8t., 
Greensboro, C.; Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Roarcilie Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Associations will Meet 
At Greenville 


Greenville, 5. C.—Three organiza- 


tions closely allied with the cotton 


textile industry will hold conventions 
in Greenville while the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition is in progress at Tex- 
tile Hall here October 15th-20th, ac- 
cording to William G. Sirrine, direc- 
tor of the Exposition. 

The fall meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, composed of 
overseers and superintendents of cot- 
ton mills of the South, will be held 
here October 19th and 20th. Culver 
Batson, of Lynchburg, Va., is presi- 
dent of the Association, and D. Har- 
vey Hill, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., is 
secretary. 

The Greenville section of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will meet during the week and 
will have as guests visiting members 
of the national organization, accord- 
in gto J. B. Mayo, secretary. 

The third meeting will be a con- 
vention during the Exposition of 
heads of all American textile schools. 
This gathering is being arranged by 
Edward T. Pickard, secretary of the 
Textile Foundation, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. 
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The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


CAROLEEN, 


HENRIETTA Mitts (CAROLEEN PLANT) 


This used to be one of the livest and most interesting 
mill. communities in the State—may be yet, for, all 
know+but somehow it doesn’t seem possible to get close 
to the people as in years past. During the days of Mill 
News, this town was in the front ranks of our Sunshine 
work, and contributed to it handsomely. Mill News was 
in the majority of the homes, and it was read by every- 
body who could read at all. Now there seems to be an 
attitude of indifference that is unaccountable, and | won- 
der and wonder where all my old friends have gone. 


W. A. Spencer, superintendent, was out of town, but 


the courteous office man was on the job. Sent me in the 
mill and arranged for overseers to meet me at supply 
room. Some of them did—some did not. 


C. M. DeBrule is overseer carding; H. R. Holland, 
overseer spinning; B. H. Lowe, overseer weaving; J. W. 
Bennett, overseer cloth room; G. C. Hardin, in charge of 
supplies; W. L. Cooper, master mechanic; e C. Wilson, 
outside overseer. 


FOREST CITY, N. C. 


ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING Co. 


On entering this village, one is at once impressed with 
the evidence of civic pride prevailing in the community, 
as expressed in church buildings, clean premises, pretty 
flowers and fine gardens. 

One of the nicest churches to be found in a mill village 
is here, and the people paid for it themselves, never fal- 
tering nor growing weak in faith, even when depression 
was at high tide. The houses have been or are being 
repainted, and this is an altogether lovely little town. 

J. M. Gamewell, of the Erlanger Mills, Lexington (or 
Erlanger), N. C., is president and treasurer; E. F. Heyn, 
secretary; Abner Nash, assistant secretary and treasurer; 
S. A. Summey, superintendent. It has been the writer’s 
wish to secure a picture of Mr. Nash for our journal, 
along with a few notes concerning his career. But it 
seems that if that wish is gratified, I’ll have to take a 
kodak and shoot him on the run. He is a busy man but 
an altogether friendly and courteous official whom it is 
always a pleasure to meet up with. He and genial Mr. 
Summey make a team that is hard to beat. 


THe Batt CLUB 


But talk about a “team,” then look the ball club over. 
It is unconquerable and invincible. Belongs to the West- 
ern North Carolina League, and has been champion 


team of North Carolina two years, and of both North 
and South Carolina for one year. 

Maurice Frew is manager of this extraordinary club. 
The players are Potsy Ingle, Forest City; Jack Bell, of 
Marion; Fred McAbee, Tucapau,,S. C.; Roy Brannon, 
Tucapau, S. C.; Glen Scott, Spindale; Jim Anderson, 
Kannapolis; Geo. Callison, Charleston, W. Va.; Lefty 


Johnson, Greeneville, Tenn.: Glen Reeves, Raleigh; 


“Windy” Horton, Kermode, Va.: Dick Shehan, Inman, 
3. 

Roy Brannon, up to the date of the writer’s visit two 
weeks ago, had fifty-two home runs to his credit this sea- 
son! Did Babe Ruth ever score that many in the same 
length of time? 

Here is found the best lighted ball park in the Western 
N.C. League. Night games are played even more satis- 
factorily than day games, for it is cooler and more pleas- 
ant in every way. 

Overseers in the mill are: W. J. Laughridge, carder 
and spinner; E. W. Campfield, overseer weaving and 
cloth room; Albert Abernathy, master mechanic. 

The product is wide sheeting of superior quality that is 
the delight of home makers that have had the good for- 
tune to use this product. 


CONCORD, N. C. 


Locke Cotton Mitts Co. 


T. H. Webb, secretary and treasurer, thoroughly be- 
lieves in the cotton mill people, and asserts positively that 
they have no superiors in character and splendid citizen- 
ship. He says “take a thousand of our mill people and 


compare them with a thousand from any other walk in 


life, and the mill people will take the prize every time for 
good looks, health, fine physique, honesty, integrity and 
high ideals. They are well informed; young people grad- 
uate every year with honors from high schools and col- 
leges, and take their places in life and fill them creditably. 
All in all they are the finest people anywhere,” he de- 
clares, and the writer heartily agrees. 

W. M. Long, overseer carding, and J. L. Kirk, overseer 
finishing, renewed their subscriptions and the assistant 
superintendent, F. R. Lowe, added his name to our list. 
Superintendent C, $. Smart is as cordial as ever, and it 
is a real pleasure to visit Locke Mills. 

[t is not running full capacity at present, but expects 
better times in future. The product is chambray, shirt- 


‘Ing, dress gingham and colored knitting yarns. 


CANNON MILLs IMPROVING PROPERTY AND BUILDING 


No. 5 used to be called the “Franklin Mill” and is su- 
perintended by genial J. G. McCachern, who is also prom- 
inently connected in the political life of the city. During 
the curtailment period, much improvement has been going 
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on here. Old spinning has been taken out and replaced 
by new Saco-Lowell machinery, for one thing. 

No. 9 is under the expert supervision of J. M. Talbert, 
liked by all who know him. Five new cotton warehouses 
have just been completed here, and new spinning machin- 
ery has replaced the old. The village houses have been 
remodeled, repaired and repainted, and everything looks 
neat and nice. | | 

James Talbert, age 18, is director of a 36-piece band 
that was preparing to fill an engagement at Carolina 
Beach for a few days. Who says that mill people are not 
talented? Here is one of the best answers. 


Hostery MILts 


This little mill has a very pretty location and is a splen- 
did part of the industrial life of Concord. This used to 
be a cotton mill, but have forgotten the name of it. 

Willis Hosiery Mill is the largest of three hosiery mills 
in Concord, and makes ladies’ seamless hosiery—the kind 
found in ten-cent stores. E. K. Willis, secretary, is a 
gentleman one likes at once, and the writer enjoyed a visit 
to his office. He is a regular subscriber to The Textile 
Bulletin, the only weekly mill paper published this side of 
Boston. No wonder it is a prime favorite. 


COWPENS, S. C. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRY OF COWPENS IS LARGE MILL 


The Cowpens Manufacturing Company is the-principal 
industry of the town of Cowpens. 

The mill has a total of 18,888 spindles and 532 looms, 
and manufactures print cloths and novelties. 

H. W. Kirby of Spartanburg is president and treasurer. 
J. C. Day is secretary an dassistant treasurer. D: G. 
Floyd is superintendent, with Gantt Day as assistant su- 
perintendent. 

Overseers of the plant are R. T. Barnett, carding; C. 
H. Mathews, weaving; F. T. Burgess, master mechanic. 

Henry Kirby is manager of the comuany store and 
T. E. Lipscomb is paymaster. Talmadge Henry is the 
cotton buyer. 

The mill employs a total of 300 persons and there are 
90 houses in the village. 

The Rev. H. E. Meade of Lamont, Miss., is the pastor- 
elect of the Baptist Church in the village. 

One of the buildings adjoining the mill has recently 
been transformed into a club room, which will be the 
community center for social activities. 

R. T. Barnett is manager of the baseball team, which is 
a member of the Mid-Carolina Textile League.—S partan- 
burg Herald. 


LAUREL HILL, N. C. 


Morcan Mitts, Inc. 


There are three of these mills at Laurel Hill—and a 
branch mill at Laurinburg—a new mill—where laundry 
net, dish cloths, wash cloths and other popular household 
necessities are manufactured. Edwin Morgan is presi- 
dent; J. D. Phillips, secretary and treasurer, and John A. 
McFalls, general superintendent. 

Richmond Mill is north of Laurel Hill and is the home 
of the general offices which are large and very attractive. 
All weaving, winding and twisting is done at this plant. 
Ida, Springfield and the plant at Raeford furnish the 
yarns. Walter Ray is overseer twisting and E. D. Ray, 
overseer winding and weaving. There are 12 looms on 
tire fabrics. 


‘piecework basis at the rat 
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Ida Mill is right on the highway, and operatives have 
in times past fished from the mill windows, pulling their 
catch in with great glee. There is a large lake of clear 
water back of the mill and a stream running under one 


part of the building. E. H. Bass, superintendent, takes 


pride in the surroundings, and has made this place truly 
attractive with shrubbery and flowers. Elmore Evans is 
overseer carding and spinning, taking the place of C. E. 
Jethcote, who some time ago passed on to his eternal re- 
ward. 

Springfield Mill is the largest of the group and is su- 
perintended by C. J. Griffin, a progressive young man, 
formerly at Mooresville Cotton Mills, where John A. Mc- 
Falls was formerly superintendent. C. J. Marsh is over- 
seer carding, first shift, and J. B. Stephens, overseer card- 
ing, pickers and combers, second shift; L. H. Shankle is 
overseer spinning, first shift, and Will Rowland, on sec- 
ond shift; Sam Britt, overseer spooling and warping; C. 
J. Riddle, master mechanic, and W. E. Wiggins, assistant 
machinist. 

The operatives of Morgan Mills are a fine and loyal 
group, and are to be congratulated in keeping to them- 
selves and thinking for themselves during the trouble 
which ran so long in nearby Laurinburg. There are 
plenty good mill people who refuse to be led astray by 
outside influences, and we are truly proud of them all, 
while we are sorry for those who get into trouble by lis- 
tening to fair promises that are never fulfilled. 


Milhiser Bag Co. Will Protest NRA Ruling 


Richmond, Va.—Washington attorneys for the Milhiser 


Bag Company, of Richmond, are preparing to contest the 
decision of NRA Deputy Administrator John J. Connolly 
denying the firm’s petition for an exemption to the wage 
provisions of the textile bag code, officials of the com- 
pany announced. 

Meanwhile, the firm has been cited to the compliance 
division of the NRA for possible prosecution for having 
failed to abide by the code since it was adopted some 
months ago. 

Complaints, alleged to have been made by competing 
firms, were registered with the textile bag code authority 


minimum wage for this industry /of 30c an hour, the Mil- 
hiser company is alleged to have this work done on a 
f 50c a 1,000. The NRA 
contends that six to ten hours are required to string 1,000 
bags, which would bring the company’s hourly rate being 
only about 5c an hour. 


Says Perkins Serves “Reds” 


Palo Alto, Calif—-Charges that Secretary of Labor 
Perkins is “a known radical” and in Washington “to 
serve the interests of radicals” were made by Frederic P. 
Woellner, assistant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Speaking before the Western School for Commercial 
Secretaries and Trained Executives at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Woellner said. 

“You ask if the Reds are organized. They are organ- 
ized directly through the consul’s office at Moscow. 

“Secretary Perkins is a known radical. Perhaps un- 
wittingly, she is in Washington to serve the interests of 
the radicals in the United States. We have more than 
enough evidence in Los Angeles to deport eighteen men. 


-but-we can’t get the Secretary of Labor to sign the doc- 


uments for this purpose.” 


7 


a 
| 
1 
i against the local firm on the ground that it was emploving 
} home workers to string s vacco bags at a rate be 
i low the prescribed mi hile the code specifies a 
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Sal BASEBALL PLAYERS 
OT ale We are in touch with several high 
At give-away prices, all machinery school baseball players who wish to 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle get jobs and play baseball this 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at summer. We will be pleased to 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile furnish to mill teams the names 
Bulletin. and addresses of such boys. 
arlotte, N. C. 
Corporations Assisted 


in expansion programs. Financial ar- 


pared, bought and sold. machinery in Southern territory. Must 

paper bought. Write us your he familar with’ Gite age full 

emmannsne experience, sales record, salary desired. 
THE REUTER COMPANY R. A., care Textile Bulletin. 


831 Teniple Bar Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALESMAN WANTED—Man of wide ac- ‘Textile Machinery 


quaintance among Textile Mills in 


North and South Carolina. Some tech- Values Decrease 
nical knowledge and practical experi-. 
ence in bleaching, dyeing and finishing 


Washington.—A drop of 7 per cent 
iandwriting, giving age, references, 

previous connections, selling experience in the value of textile machinery and 
and salary expected. Apply D. P. €., . 
care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C, parts made in 1933 compared with 


Travel anywhere..any day 


the SOUTHERN 


A fare for every purse... 


Way Conch Tickets 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good. in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
is HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable the Safety of Train Travel 


Magn 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


August 9, 1934 


1931 was reported by the Census Bu- 
reau on the basis of preliminary tab- 
ulations of data collected in the bien- 
nial census of manufactures taken 
earlier this year. 

The total value of such commodi- 
ties was placed by the bureau for 
1933 at $56,242,999 (at f.o.b. fac- 
tory prices), as against $60,482,693 
reported for 1931, the last preceding 
census year. 

The total-for 1933 is made up as 
follows: Fiber-to-fabric machinery, 
$10,442,152; fabric machinery, $10,- 
973,651; machinery for bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, mercerizing, finish- 
ing, etc., stock, yarn and cloth, $3,- 
785,712; other textile machinery, 
$3,419,378; parts, attachments and 
accessories for textile machinery, 
$27,622,106. 

_ The relatively large value of parts 
and accessories was accounted for, 
the bureau said, by the fact that some 
manufacturers ship a_ considerable 
portion of their output, especially 
that destined for export, in the form 
of “koncked-down” or partly assem- 
bled machines. | 

The number of establishments 
manufacturing the machinery were 
shown by the census to be 288 in 
1933, as against 330 in 1931, a de- 
cline of 12.7 per cent; wage earners 
(average for the year), 18,320, 
against 18,808, a decrease of 2.6 per 
cent; wages paid, $18,542,730, 
against $21,238,231, a drop of 12.7 
per cent; cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electrical energy, $18,045,- 
931, against $18,175,346, a decrease 
of .7 per cent; products, total value, 
$59,587,246, compared with $65,- 


798,225, a decrease of 9.5 per cent. 


Southern Traffic Group 
Votes for Rate Revision 


Atlanta, Ga.—Executives of the 
Southern Traffic League, this week 
in an effort to enable Southern man- 
ufacturers to compete in other mar- 
kets, voted to seek to secure a reduc- 
tion in the class freight rate level in 
the South and to secure a readjust- 
ment and reduction in the interterri- 
torial rates from the South to the 
North and East. 

Pointing out that practically all 
industries are operating under a na- 
tional code authority and with 
Southern industry being allowed only 
a small wage differential in some 
instances, and no lower differential in 
others, league executives said, the 
additional transportation charges 
make it difficult and, in fact, almost 
impossible for Southern industry to 
compete in the official classification 


territory. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


OUT 
SPEEDED 
THE FRONT ROLL 


After installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings, the over- 
seer of a Southern mill made a twist gear change that 
enabled him to get 12% more delivery from the front 
roll. This was on Filing yarns and was accomplished with- 
out any increase whatever in the end breakage, which 
had been satisfactory before the change. 


Production increases quickly pay for 


New DIAMOND FINISH Rings! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
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Makers of Spinning and ister Rinys since 1873 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
- Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 
$ 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompkins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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How to Make North Carolina 
and Charlotte More 
Prosperous 


| Soe than $100,000,000 a year can easily be added to the abouts wealth of North Caroiina 
| each year if North Carolinians will patroaize each other. 


North Carolinians are sending more than $200,000,000 a year into other States for products which 
are being, or should be, produced in this State. Th's money is supporting factories in other States: It 


=; iS Supporting literally thousands of workers in other States. These workers include industrial workers, 
farmers, miners and others. 


If our merchants and consumers will insist upon handling and consuming North Carolina products 
instead of similar products imported from other States it will mean employment for literally thousands 
of North Carolina industrial workers. It will mean vastly increased purchasing power not only for 
these workers but for North Carolina farmers, merchants and others. If we increase our purchasing 
power by $100,000,000 per year by insisting upon North Carolina products—and we can easily do it— 
it will mean a larger measure of prosperity and increased taxable values. There is no interest in the 


State that would not be benefited in some measure as the result of this increased purchasing power and 
increased prosperity. 


The trend has definitely set in. A large scenetion of North Carolina merchants are patriotically, 
ard with a realization of self-interest, too, giving preference to North Carolina products: and North 
Carolina consumers are more and more insisting upon North Carolina produced commodities. The 
more definite this trend, the quicker will North Carolina people enjoy that greater and more widespread 
| prosperity which must inevitably follow this course. 


Address | | 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


If interested in putting a manufacturing plant in Charlotte or the Piedmont Section of 
the Carolinas 
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